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Diamond ‘Alkali’s Raymond 
F. Evans discusses his com- 
pany’s pattern of growth 
and its plans for further 
expansion through diversi- 
fication and product devel 
opment. The report begins 
on page 13. 





UR PRESENT INDUSTRIES 
ARE THE BEST SALESMEN 


in Prince Georges County, Maryland 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 


Qudustiial SystinwDisivion 


10721 HANNA STREET . BELTSVILLE, MARYLAND 


March 14, 1960 


Mr. I’. Howard Duckett, Chairman 
Prince Georges County Industrial Vevelopment Committee 


Vear Mr. Vuckett: 


Honeywell elected to locate in Prince Georges County because 
of the favorable conditions within, and surrounding this region. Like 
all organizations, our success in competitive industry depends much 
upon the ability, and morale of personnel, the real facilities available, 
and our relative geographic location. 


Here we have access to an ever-growing graduate professional 
group from the many universities and colleges within a 30-mile radius. 
wetropolitan washineton offers both pleasant urban and suburban living 
for this group in an atmosphere conducive to long residence and permanent 
employment. The capital area is currently one of the fastest growing 
scientific research centers in the United States. Prince Georges County 
is located within the circumference of this skilled locale; hence, we 
have found a growing supply of technically proficient personnel who may 
be readily trained to fill our requirements. 


Our location in this area has eliminated many of the traffic 
problems associated with manufacturing and sales. Rails and super high- 
ways literally to our loading docks; a national and international air 
field within 30 minutes. All are invaluable in maintaining the good-will 
of our customers and vendors by easine our shipping and receiving 

roblems. 


In short, the combined factors above, added to the reliable and 
more than adequate utilities available in this area, have proven that the 
decision to locate our Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell in Prince Georces 
County was a wise one. 


Very truly yours, 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO, 


Abe Ar MS DIVISION 


fs John G. Boot 


"7. ‘ U/ General Manager 
les 


The Industrial Development All inquiries held in strictest confidence 


Committee has prepared an THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE OF PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 


elaborate and informative Chamber of Commerce-Building, Hyattsville, Maryland 
brochure which goes into de 


tail about the industrial cli Please send a copy of the Prince Georges County Industrial Development 
mate and advantages. Find brochure to: 
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PITT COUNTY 


NORTH CARCLINA 


CONSIDER THESE 
ADVANTAGES 


MARKETS — Within a 600 mile 
radius live over 50% of the popu 
lation of the United States. 


MANPOWER —A__ reservoir of 
skilled and unskilled labor with a 


proven record of productivity. 


TRANSPORTATION — Served 
by 2 railroads, 35 regulated truck 
liner, 3 airlines, a network of 
major highways and 3. nearby 
deep sea ports. 


POWER — Industrial power from 
three major power companies. 
Rates are below average 


WATER Ample surface and 
ground water, including the navi- 
gable Tar River with an average 
daily flow of 1842 million gallons. 


INDUSTRIAL SITES — Planned 
and reasonably priced spacious 
sites with room to grow in Green 
ville and other towns of the Coun 
ty. 

NATURAL RESOURCES — Fo: 
est and agricultural resources 
which have consistently figured 
prominently in both State and Na- 
tional rankings. 


EDUCATION — Greenville in Pitt 
County is the home of East Caro- 
lina College, the 4th largest col- 
lege in the State with an enroll- 
ment of 4,559. 


FINANCIAL — Pitt County is in 
a sound financial condition and 
has one of the lowest tax rates in 
the State. 


We offer an environment essential to 
industrial growth with an intelligent 
and stable labor force accustomed to 
harmonious labor management rela- 
tions, warm Southern hospitality, 
sound progressive City and County 


Governments, and a mild climate. 


“Industry Prospers In Pitt County” 


Pitt County 
Development Commission 


Edwards Building 


GREENVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 











MANATEE OFFERS 
MORE OF THE MOST 


e Strategic location for those manu- 
facturing, distributing or servic- 
ing their products in Florida and 
the Southeastern - Southwestern 
states. 

e Assistance in plant site location. 

e Excellent skilled and technical 
labor pool. 

@ Ideal mild year-around climate 
for maximum working days. 

e Unlimited shipping and travel 
facilities, by highway, rail, air 
and water. 

e@ Located on major U. S. High- 
ways, including world-famed 
Tamiami Trail. 

e Stable economy, due to diver- 
sified industry, business, research, 
chemical, electronic, farming and 
ranching activities. 

e Friendly cooperation by local 
government and the community. 


MANATEE COUNTY 
COMMITTEE OF 100 
Bradenton, Florida 


WRITE FOR FREE (NDUSTRIAL BROCHURE 


Harry Lee, Executive Director 
P. O. Box 360 
Bradenton, Fla. 


Name 





Firm 





Address 
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Plans have been announced for development in the Camden-Phila- 
delphia area of a $5 million planned professional engineering industrial 
park. President Herman Schaevitz of Schaevitz Engineering is the de- 
veloper. He said the center, which will include a complex of four 60,000- 
square-foot buildings, will cater exclusively to industrial engineering 
companies involved in sales, service, research, and development. The 
park will be on a 10-acre tract on U.S. Highway 130, just 15 minutes 
from Philadelphia. The first of the four buildings is scheduled for oc- 
cupancy late in 1961. 


The traffic department of the Southern Railway System has an- 
nounced that headquarters have been set up for G. E. Adler, Jr., general 
industrial agent, in Louisville, Kentucky. He will have supervision of 
industrial matters for the railroad in Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky (ex- 
cept Middlesboro and Fonde). 

» * \¢ 

Harold L. Frank has been named full-time manager of the Alma, 
Michigan, Chamber of Commerce. He previously was manager of the 
Trinidad-Las Animas County Chamber of Commerce in Colorado. A na- 
tive of Chicago, Mr. Frank has wide experience in organization, promo- 
tion, business administration and community activities and is a member 
of a number of civic and fraternal organizations. 


* * ~ 


J. W. Pochomis, senior engineer-sites for Du 
Pont, has been named a member of the Editorial 
Advisory Board of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. Mr. Pochomis has, literally, learned site 
development work from the ground up after join- 
ing Du Pont in 1951 as a soil and foundation en- 
gineer. He was closely associated with Floyd E. 
LeVan, now retired, whom he succeeded in taking 
his present position with the company and is suc- 
ceeding also as a member of the Advisory Board. 
Mr. Pochomis is a registered engineer and had been 
associated with several private engineering firms 
and government agencies before joining Du Pont. 


* * 


J. W. Pochomis 


The Industrial Development Committee of Prince Georges County, 
Maryland, has launched an intensive advertising campaign to promote 
the county’s attractions to industry. The committee, an official agency 
of the county government, is headed by T. Howard Duckett, chairman 
of the board of Suburban Trust Company, and Alfred H. Smith, president 
of the Citizens Bank of Maryland, as co-chairmen. In its new program 
the committee has obtained the services of John W. Kennedy & Associ- 
ates, a Hyattsville advertising firm. The latter will prepare a number 
of advertisements for insertion in dailies and national periodicals. 

* * x 

Robert P. Lee, area development manager of The Connecticut Light 
and Power Company, has been appointed assistant to Paul V. Hayden, 
vice president in charge of public and employee relations. In addition to 
his new duties, Mr. Lee will continue as area development manager. 

2 ¢@ 
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Stewart G. Neel, of Seattle, manager of area development for Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, is the new president of the Pacific 
Northwest Development Council. Other officers named for 1960 are J. C. 
Ingram, director of industrial development for Western Development 
and Power Limited, Vancouver, vice president, and Hamilton Owen, in- 
dustrial manager of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, secretary. 


* * *« 


Louis C. Purdey, former executive director of the Peninsula Port and 
Industrial Development Authority and the Peninsula Industrial Com- 
mittee of Newport News, Virginia, recently took over the position of 
general manager of the Toledo-Lucas County Port Authority in Ohio. 
Mr. Purdey has been active in development work for a number of years 
and has been a leader in several outstanding growth achievements 
in various communities. He is a member of the board of the American 
Industrial Development Association and a leader in many other devel- 
opment, civic and fraternal organizations. 


% * 


The International Industrial Conference, a meeting of world business 
and industrial leaders, will convene in San Francisco in September, 1961. 
The meeting will bring together by personal invitation more than 500 
executive officers representing the free world’s leading business and 
industrial organizations. Participants from more than 50 nations are ex- 
pected to attend. The 1961 conference, organized entirely under private 
auspices, will be sponsored by the National Industrial Conference Board 
and Stanford Research Institute. Until the date for the sessions, confer- 
ence headquarters will be at Stanford Research Institute in Menlo Park, 
California, while eastern headquarters will be at the N.LC.B. office in 
New York City. 


* *« of 


H. Silver and A. E. White, of International 

Graphic Press, Ltd., London, have been ap- 

pointed representatives for Conway Publica- 

tions. The territory they will cover for I.D. 

includes Scotland, England, Wales, Northern 

Ireland, Eire, and West Germany. For the lat- 

ter part of the territory an office has been set 

up in Hamburg. The address of International 

Graphic Press is 2 Dyers Building, Holborn, 

A. E. White and H. Silver London, E.C.1. 


* + * 


Purchasing agents, public officials and industrial planners from a 
five-state region converged on Hagerstown, Maryland, recently for one 
of the largest industrial shows ever staged in the Western Maryland 
region. The exhibit, sponsored by the industrial department of the 
Hagerstown Branch of The Noland Company, Inc., included displays 
by 31 leading U.S. manufacturers. Officials said that, in part, the ex- 
hibit accented growing efforts to attract new industry and secure more 
intensive industrial planning in the mid-Allegheny region. 


* * ok 
Atlanta Helicopter Airways, Inc., has an interesting new service for 
site seekers. The Georgia firm has announced that it has two helicop- 
ters which may be chartered for the purpose of making aerial surveys 
of available plant locations in the Greater Atlanta area. “In just a 
few hours,” said Company President Bill Davis, “we can show a busy 
executive every available building site within the five-county metropoli- 
tan Atlanta area.” 
* oa * 
Brief items of interest were substituted this month for the Check Points editorial column 


ordinarily written by Editor H. M. Conway, Jr., who spent the month of June on an extended 


flying tour of the Caribbean area. He will be back with his usual pertinent Check Points in 
the next issue. 
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You shoul 
see the 
sites in 
Michigan! 


~ 


Sean 


If you’re looking for new plant space, 
you should look in Michigan, where pro- 
gressive communities offer more of what 
it takes to make industrial expansion pay. 
For instance: 


1. There are 1,000,000 skilled and 
semi-skilled workers in many hundreds 
of industrial operations. 


Zz There are 40 million consumers 
within a night’s truck haul of most 
Michigan plants. 


3. There is abundant fuel for low-cost 
heating and processing . . . 100 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas. 


Michigan is on the move with industrial 
production and diversification increasing 
every day. There are the people, resources 
and markets you need and there is ready 
transportation, including the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. 

Confidential information on available 
plant sites is available through our 
Industry Development Division, Detroit 
26, Michigan. 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 


So much more for so much less— 


GAS naturally 





‘ H LABOR SUPPLY 
Build your new plant in aes 


WEST PALM BEACH | iirc: 


FLORIDA Whatever you need 


: i ; for your new plant 
f 
For facts, figures, surveys write in confidence location, there are 


to the advantages in this 
COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED growing industrial 

600 NORTH FLAGLER DRIVE, DEPT. ID-2 community you 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA should investigate. 





WEST PALM BEACH « METROPOLITAN HUB OF THE GREATER PALM BEACHES 





iversitication 


and 


evelopment 


In 


ALABAMA 


are only two of the many advantages 
of locating in a state where more than 400 
large, new manufacturing plants were es- 
tablished between 1949-59. These industries 
and businesses found Alabama both profit- 
able and enjoyable. 


For full information in complete confi- 
dence on what Alabama offers your kind 
of operation, write 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Alabama Power Company 


Helping Develop Alabama 


Birmingham 2, Alabama 
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FACTURERS R 
SIRS: I can cnly give praise to your Com- 
munity Audit. Green Manor Construc- 
tion Co., Inc., is New England's largest 
builder. We are constantly in need of pop- 
ulation and other data of certain areas 
and we have found that the R C A fits 
the bill perfectly. We have used the RC A 
as a presentation to prospective tenants 
for our shopping centers and as a service 
for our home buyers to acquaint them 
with the area. It also serves as a handy 
reference manual for all of our salesmen 

If we can be of any service to you, 

please do not hesitate to write or call. 
KEN MILLER 
Advertising Manager 
Green Manor Construction Co., Inc 
Manchester, Connecticut 
SIRS: Please enter my subscription for 
your INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT and 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD. As a de- 
signer of bulk handling plants, location 
is an important factor and therefore, I 
believe your magazine will be quite help- 
ful. I would also appreciate receiving 
your SITE SELECTION HANDBOOK as 
well as your BLUE BOOK ... 
FRED T. TOWNE Il 
System Engineering Company 
Dallas, Texas 
SIRS: You've done a very fine thing in 
putting together the section on Industrial 
Parks in the April issue. I would like to 
pass this information on to several others 
in the company would it be possible 
to have two additional copies of the In- 
dustrial Park section?... 
GERALD A. KOETTING 
Marketing Analyst 
Lincoln Engineering Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
pm Copies sent. 
SIRS: I think our New York Office re- 
quested every Registered Community Au- 
dit that you receive. We would appreciate 
it if you could also send us in Chicago 
a copy of every Registered Community 
Audit that you receive. They are good 
and they are helpful. Keep up the good 
work. 
RONALD M. REIFLER 
Fantus Factory Locating Service 
Chicago, Illinois 
pm A system is now being devised to han- 
dle this request which has been received 
from numerous private and governmental 
agencies. 
SIRS: We are an organization made up of 
many branches in various cities, and we 
are continually investigating the possi- 
bilities of establishing additional branches. 

Recently, it has been my good fortune 
to receive a “Registered Community Au- 
dit,” prepared by your organization for 
the community of Buffalo, New York. We 
find that it contains information of great 
assistance to our program and therefore 
we would greatly appreciate receiving the 
same on other cities. 

The cities we have in mind are: Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hartford, Bridge- 
port, Conn. ; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, 
Mass.; and Jersey City, Newark, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

If audits are available for these cities 
their usefulnsss in augmenting our pres- 
ent knowledge would be greatly appreci- 
ated. 

As our expansion program is gaining 
momentum, we would be grateful for any 
information and assistance you may give 
us in this matter. 

NAME WITHHELD 
pm Copies of audits have been sent for the 
cities already registered. The other com- 
munities have been requestea to furnish 
audits. 
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SIRS: In the April issue of INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT and MANUFACTURERS 
RECORD there appears a very fine arti- 
cle on The Planned Industrial Park. 

Is it possible to obtain a dozen reprints 
of this article which would also show 
the location of the various industrial parks 
throughout the country... 

MAJOR LEE WHITE, JR., Director 

Industrial and Public Relations 

Scranton-Spring Brook Water 

Service Company 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 
pm Reprints of LD.’s special sections are 
always available. 
SIRS: As Attorney for the Town of Elli- 
cott, which borders Jamestown, New York, 
I am faced with the problem of drafting 
a zoning ordinance to amend our present 
ordinance to permit the establishment of 
an industrial park. Having no previous 
experience, the thought occurs to me that 
it would be most helpful to me if I could 
be referred to New York State communi- 
ties who have successfully worked out the 
problem of setting up and zoning indus- 
trial area. 

Your assistance in this matter will be 
greatly appreciated, together with any 
comments you may have. 

ROGER G. CHAGNON 
Herrick and Chagnon 
Falconer, New York 
p> Mr. Chagnon has been referred to a 
suitable source. 


SIRS: Thank you for your prompt reply 
to my inquiry about editions of THE 
BLUE BOOK OF SOUTHERN PROGRESS, 
now available . I wish to place a stand- 
ing order so we shall not miss any of the 
future editions 
I might add that your publication an- 

swers many of the questions that come to 
us here at Tennessee Wesieyan College be- 
cause we are near the Bowaters South- 
ern Paper Corporation, with mill at Cal- 
houn, Tennessee. We furnish almost daily 
reference service to the officials and of- 
fices there. Also, our economic students 
need the information included in your 
publication 

MRS. CLARYSE D. MYERS 

Librarian 

Tennessee Wesleyan College 

Athens, Tennessee 


SIRS: I am the former head of Umland- 
Eastman-Becker, Inc., San Francisco ad- 
vertising agency .. 

These background facts are mentioned 
to qualify this request for information 
concerning your Registered Community 
Audit service, which I have come across 
in the course of site evaluation services 
for a client. 

I gather from study of a form submitted 
by the Artesia (New Mexico) Chamber of 
Commerce that you may have a file of 
facts which can be of great aid and value 
to me 

What our client seeks is a list of com- 
munities who have funds available for 
construction of an appropriate air-condi- 
tioned building which can be made avail- 
able on a lease basis. Negotiations are now 
being opened with the Artesia Chamber 
of Commerce, which should result in on- 
the-spot examination of sites, and discus- 
sion of finance requirements within the 
next few weeks. 

If available to me, I should like to ob- 
tain facts from other communities who 
are subscribers to your service. A list of 
participating cities would be most helpful. 
Thank you in advance for your coopera- 
tion, and my congratulations on the scope 
and clear, concise form of your question- 
aire 

E. EUGENE UMLAND 

Realty Associates, Ltd 

Burlingame, California 
pA list of available audits will be fur- 
nished upon request 
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The railroad that runs by the customer’s clock 


a. alle. = 
B THE ADAMS 
ENGINEERING CO. 


“Sie 
Be il _ e 
~~ 


wa CYRIL BATH CO. 
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500 ACRES | 
ZONED FOR INDUSTRY 


This is Solon, Ohio... adjoining thriving, industrial Cleveland, 
business hub of northern Ohio. 

Nickel Plate Road owns 500 acres in this zoned-for-industry 
area... land that’s readily available and perfect for modern plant 
and warehouse facilities. We'll be glad to work with you on de- 
velopment, as we have with the other firms that have located here. 

Here, you have Nickel Plate’s excellent freight and switching 
service at all times... your company planes can land nearby... the 
Ohio Turnpike is within nine miles. And very close by are all the 
things that make for happy suburban living: Plenty of space, 
fine communities, good schools, swimming, boating, fishing. 

Inquire of the Industrial Development Department, Nickel 
Plate Road, Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Speed your freight 
ship Nickel Plate 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
Telephone MAin 1-9000 























GENERAL OFFICES .. .TERMINAL TOWER... CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 











The American Economic 


Now assistant Secretary of 
Labor for International Affairs, 
George C. Lodge previously had 
been director of information for 
the Department of Labor. He is a 
former newspaperman, having for 
several years prior to his Labor 
Department appointment in April, 
1954, covered the State House for 
the Boston Herald. Mr. Lodge is a 
graduate of Harvard University 
and served with the Navy during 
World War Il. 
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System: 


By George C. Lodge 


erious misunderstanding exists 
S among the peoples of the world 
about the U. S. economic system. I 
should like, therefore, to give you 
a brief interpretation of the U. S. 
economic system; to dispel some of 
the mythology which shrouds our 
economic life and to attempt a mod- 
ernization of certain definitions and 
theories which have tended to blur 
the image of America abroad. 

While Americans use the word 
capitalism to describe their econom- 
ic order, it bears no resemblance to 
the monopoly-capitalism of the 18th 
and 19th centuries upon which 
Marx based his theories. Contrary 
to his predictions, our economic 
system has in fact proven to be a 
spectacularly effective means for 
the creation and just distribution of 
wealth. Arising from free business 
competition, among people enjoy- 
ing political democracy, the Ameri- 
can way has been and is more revo- 
lutionary than the state capitalism 
practiced today by the followers of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

In fact, it renders the Marxian 
view of capitalism, socialism and 


The February, 1960, issue of I.D. carried a provoca- 
tive report by Central Intelligence Director Allen 


Dulles on the challenge that Soviet growth presents to 


industrial development in the U.S. Now, in the report 


here, another high government official offers some 


facts about our own economic system and its ability 


to survive... 


communism obsolete. Soviet Com- 
munists today are fighting a ghost. 
The exploitative capitalism that Mr. 
Khrushchev boasts he will bury has 
long since died in the United States 
— if in fact it ever actually exist- 
ed. We have produced instead the 
most effective and egalitarian so- 
cial and economic system the world 
has yet known, and it is still evolv- 
ing, providing an ever widening 
distribution of wealth. 

But Americans have difficulty 
communicating our experience to 
others. As Jacques Maritain has 
told us: 

“You are advancing in the 
night, bearing torches toward 
which mankind would be glad 
to turn; but you leave them 
enveloped in the fog of a mere- 
ly experiential approach and 
mere practical conceptualiza- 
tion, with no universal idea to 
communicate. For lack of ade- 
quate ideology your lights 
cannot be seen.” 


The Problem 
Our wealth does not dazzle the 
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How It Works 


foreigner with the virtues of Amer- 
ica. The people of less developed 
countries are not particularly af- 
fected by statistics on how many 
cars are in American garages or 
television sets in American living 
rooms or bathrooms in American 
homes. After all, even dictatorships 
can be efficient producers of goods. 
These people see little relationship 
between our horn of plenty and 
their immediate problems. The sys- 
tem by which our horn has been 
filled is simply known to them as 
capitalism, without qualification. 
This word arouses almost unani- 
mous animosity because it embodies 
attitudes and images of Dickensian 
exploitation which have been over- 
come in the United States for some 
years. 

In many foreign countries a capi- 
talist is thought of as the economic 
descendant of the feudal lords who 
once were their rulers; as the rep- 
resentative of monopoly business, 
depositing his profits in foreign 
countries, with little sense of social 
justice or community responsibility 
Capitalism is also a word associ- 
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ated with colonialism and exploita- 
tive land tenure, with the man who 
takes everything and gives nothing. 

There is little understanding 
abroad of the role the U. S. Govern- 
ment plays in protecting the public 
against abuses of economic power. 
Consequently, leaders of developing 
countries often find it difficult to 
see why the U. S. economic system 
should not follow the course laid 
down by Marx, the rich getting rich- 
er, the poor, poorer and the robber 
baron increasingly rapacious. 

To the average man in most of 
the developing countries of the 
world, whose chief economic con- 
cern is keeping body and soul to- 
gether, a capitalist is the curse of 
the poor, the villain in the com- 
munist morality play, the local 
money-lender, the black marketeer. 
Unfortunately, most entrepreneurs 
in these countries do little to change 
the image. Many of them look upon 
a 40 per cent profit from invest- 
ments and 60 per cent from the 
yield of rented land as being a nor- 
mal annual reward, while wages in 
these same countries are often be- 
low the subsistence level. 

Often leaders of less developed 
countries have turned to socialism 
and socialist practices not so much 
to place the means of production in 
the hands of government as to as- 
sure that production facilities will 
be used with some measure of so- 
cial justice. Very often these lead- 
ers fail to see that we have pro- 
duced in our free, competitive sys- 
tem forms of social justice not gen- 
erally associated with capitalism. 

In almost all countries which are 
seeking a rapid _ industrialization 
there is a fear of the monopolistic 
tendencies of traditional capitalism. 
In these regions with their weak 
economies and great need to raise 
the standard of living, communist 
talk of the danger of Western 
monopolies, cartels and exploitation 
makes a strong appeal. 


The profit motive in capitalism 
is feared as being inflationary and 
wasteful. Leaders of less developed 
countries are already involved in 


stringent controls over precious 
capital, which is badly needed for 
economic development. Often, they 
see capitalism as another force to 
fight in conserving this wealth. 
They do not realize we too, in 
America, have strict controls over 
our economy and yet are able to 
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maintain a free competitive system. 


Telling The Truth 

However desirable it might be, it 
is probably impossible to disengage 
ourselves from the word capitalism, 
although it is interesting to recall 
the words of Herbert Hoover be- 
fore he was elected President: 

“Like most Americans, I re- 
fuse to be damned by anybody’s 
word classification of (our so- 
cial system), such as ‘capital- 
ism,’ ‘plutocracy,’ ‘proletariat,’ 
or ‘middle class,’ or any other, 
or to any compartment that is 
based on the assumption of 
some group dominating some- 
body else. The social force in 
which I am interested is far 
higher and far more precious 
a thing than all these.” 

Be that as it may, some words 
and phrases such as economic de- 
mocracy, economic humanism, dy- 
namic capitalism, people’s capitalism, 
social capitalism, American service 
capitalism may be useful in describ- 
ing our ways to various audiences. 
Of course, in whatever efforts we 
make to explain our economic sys- 
tem to others, we should clearly 
recognize that our accomplishments 
have taken place under extraordi- 
narily favorable conditions. 

Great quantities of valuable 
and widely diversified natural re- 
sources are within our national 
boundaries. We have never been 
subject to the terrific strains of 
overpopulation. Generally we have 
always had enough to eat. But 
many other nations, too, have had 
an abundance of resources and yet 
failed to realize the potential of this 
wealth in terms of raising the liv- 
ing standard of their people. Our 
greatest strenght may well be the 
fact that we never had to suffer 
the feudal system, that, through po- 
litical democracy achieved early in 
our national history and through 
universal suffrage we have been 
able to control the growth of our 
economy in the interests of all of 
our people. 

It is not realistic to expect other 
countries, particularly those of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, to adopt 
our system as it is. Through a prop- 
er understanding of our economic 
order, however, the peoples of for- 
eign countries may ‘know and un- 
derstand us better and may possi- 
bly find portions of our experience 
which may be helpful to them in 
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solving some of their own problems 

The American system is evolving 
fast. There has been no time to ar- 
ticulate for it a proper classical 
philosophical base. Its _ essential 
characteristic is efficient, competi- 
tive production causing economic 
progress through social justice by 
democratic means. It is a creature 
of our political system — pragmat- 
ic, responsive to the will of the 
people and subject to countless 
checks and balances imposed inter- 
nally by labor, management and 
competition, and externally by gov 
ernment. 

In contrast to Marxian socialism, 
communism or exploitative capital- 
ism, economic decisions in our sys- 
tem are the sum of countless indi- 
vidual decisions rather than edicts 
handed down either by a handful 
of robber barons or by the State 
The public consensus is the final 
arbiter of power in the American 
economy. If the public consensus is 
not recognized, the government in- 
tervenes to assure its recognition 
Basic to the success of the Ameri- 
can business man is his own realiza- 
tion that he must serve before he 
gets. 


Three New Elements 

Laissez-faire capitalism was con- 
tained, controlled and transformed 
in America by three elements, all of 
which are revolutionary in charac- 
ter, but none of which ever con- 
templated blowing up the whole 
system. 

1. The first was the development 
of the professionally managed 
American corporation which _re- 
placed individual or family owners 
and tycoons and moguls, interested 
only in building personal fortunes. 
More than half of the output of 
American factories and mines is to- 
day produced by about 500 corpora- 
tions. Were these the possession of 
500 families or individuals we would 
probably be suffering from exploi- 
tative capitalism. But they are not. 
The economic power of the corpora- 
tions is widely distributed and be- 
coming steadily more the possession 
of the many rather than the few. 
Actually our corporations have 
about 12,500,000 direct stockholders. 
Even more important’ a large and 
growing amount of their stock is 
held by ‘institutions, pension trusts, 
insurance companies, mutual funds, 
etc. Probably 50:million Americans 
receive a share of the profits of the 
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500 corporations through invest- 
ment in these institutions. 

Thus corporations have become in 
a very real sense public, rather than 
private, enterprises, serving a large 
and growing body of stockhold- 
ers, offering jobs to millions, as 
well as supplying an enormous con- 
sumer population. They are public 
and yet they are not of the State. 

The managers of these corpora- 
tions are not owners; they have 
been called non-statist civil serv- 
ants. The corporate system at pres- 
ent is thus operating to “socialize” 
or “peopleize” American industry 
but without the intervention of the 
political state. 

In addition, the managers of 
American industry have come to 
realize that their success depends 
on an economically strong work 
force. The magnitude of American 
managerial effort is obvious in the 
size of our gross national product, 
rapidly approaching 500 billion dol- 
lars, but the real effectiveness of 
our economic democracy is demon- 
strated by the fact that two-thirds 
of all output is consumed by the 
American public. Basic to manageri- 
al philosophy in America today is 


what in Henry Ford’s time was a 
revolutionary concept: Production 
for a mass market, plus high wages 
make mass prosperity. 

The attitude of the American 
manager toward workers is also ex- 
pressed in the value he places on 
plant safety, good working condi- 
tions and imaginative personnel re- 
lations. It is significant that in 1958 
the average injury frequency rate 
from blast furnaces in steel mills 
in the United States was 3.7 dis- 
abling injuries for every million 
man hours, compared to 74.7 in 1910. 

2. Secondly, organized labor has 
become a permanent and powerful 
element in the American economic 
system. The American worker has 
never thought of himself as a mem- 
ber of the oppressed proletariat. 
Through his union he has become 
an equal partner in the labor-man- 
agement relationship and bargains 
collectively normally without the 
intervention of government to se- 
cure a ‘just share of the fruits of his 
labor. His union also protects the 
American worker’s security in his 
job and his promotion rights. It en- 
ables him to determine jointly with 


management the conditions under 


which he works, and it assures 
prompt and equitable handling of 
his grievances. 

Instead of the American worker 
in a capitalist society becoming 
progressively poorer, he has_ be- 
come progressively richer. During 
the past 30 years “real” wages of 
workers have risen about 4 percent 
annually, helping the American 
worker to achieve the highest liv- 
ing standards of any worker in the 
world. A coal miner, for example, 
gets about $25 a day. Family in- 
come, adjusted for change in the 
value of the dollar, has risen 50 
percent in 10 years. 

The American trade union move- 
ment has never felt the need to 
form a political party; nor has it 
identified itself wholly with a po- 
litical party. It does get into poli- 
tics very effectively, however, to 
defend its interests dealing more or 
less impartially with both parties. 

The following words of George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, 
are worth remembering: 

“Collective bargaining, we 
have learned, can exist only in 
the environment of political 
freedom. Where there is no in- 
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dividual liberty, there is no 
free trade union movement ei- 
ther. Every dictator, from left 
to right, as a first step in the 
consolidation of power has 
sought to destroy free trade 
unions. And so we are dedi- 
cated to freedom, not only po- 
litical but also economic, 
through a system of private 
enterprise. We believe in the 

American profit system. We 

believe in free competition. The 

American private-enterprise 

system, despite some defects, 

has achieved far greater results 
for wage earners than any oth- 
er social system in history.” 

3. Perhaps most important, pub- 
lic consensus has persistently re- 
fused to permit the American gov- 
ernment to become an expression of 
“the ownership class” as Marx pre- 
dicted. 

We live under what in fact many 
would describe as a mixed econo- 
my or welfare state which seeks to 
put a floor below which no one can 
sink but builds no ceiling to pre- 
vent a man from rising. 

In the less developed areas of the 
world and even in Western Europe 


there is little awareness that gov- 
ernment expenditures for various 
social insurance programs in the 
United States are around $12.5 bil- 
lion annually; that another $25 bil- 
lion or more is expended each year 
by Federal, state and local govern- 
ments under various other social 
welfare programs, such as_ public 
welfare, public health and medical 
care, child welfare, aid to veterans, 
public housing and education; that 
in addition, contributions to private 
health and welfare funds are cur- 
rently being made at a rate of $8 
billion a year; and that the total of 
$46 billion amounts to roughly a 
tenth of the current gross national 
product. 

Few Asians and Africans have 
any idea that the United States has 
an elaborate unemployment com- 
pensation system and few realize 
the extent of our agricultuarl pro- 
grams and Federal power establish- 
ments. It has been estimated that 
in the United States about 20 per- 
cent of the gross national product 
is disposed of by the various levels 
of government; in India the figure 
is only 10 percent. Such figures point 
to the difficulty of using the words 


capitalism and socialism with re- 
spect to the United States and 
countries like India today. 

In our country, all corporations 
except the smallest pay 52 percent 
of their profit to the Federal gov- 
ernment, in addition to many other 
taxes. We have a steeply graduated 
income tax which at the upper lev- 
els rises above 80 percent. Eleven 
per cent of the American taxpayers 
that is, those earning over $8,000 a 
year — pay 51 percent of the per- 
sonal income taxes. 

The Government regularly in- 
vades what might be regarded as 
the normal sphere of private enter- 
prise to do what it cannot do or do 
so well, whether it be set up a Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, provide 
electric service to rural communi- 
ties or advise, regulate and assist 
the farmer. It is important to note 
that this sort of governmental ac- 
tivity is not a matter of doctrine or 
ideology. It is rather the pragmatic 
voice of the people speaking 
through the State to get some par- 
ticular thing accomplished that 
needs doing. 

In the last century when free 
competition was. threatened by 
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abuses, concentrating too much 
power in the hands of a few to the 
detriment of the many, Congress 
passed the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, 
curbing monopolies and establish- 
ing the principle in law that every- 
one has a right to become a capi- 
talist, but not at the expense of 
general welfare 

When unscrupulous businessmen 
sought to palm off on the public 
dangerous medicine and adulterated 
foods, Congress passed the Pure 
Food and Drug Act of 1905, regu- 
lating producers. Times have 
changed since then and today the 
majority of goods and services are 
guaranteed to satisfy the customer, 
the trade mark has become a val- 
ued and trusted mark of confidence. 
Some stores even will refund the 
money for a roast if the housewife 
doesn’t find it tender! 

There is a long list of other fed- 
eral and state regulatory legislation 
which today has become an accept- 
ed and integral part of our eco- 
nomic system, protecting the indi- 
vidual against abuse by banks, in- 
surance companies, corporations, 
loaning agencies and most recently 
labor unions. 

There was a day when many an 
innocent investor was fleeced 
through shady practices with stocks 
and bonds. Today, however, indi- 
viduals who violate the provisions 
of the Securities and Exchange Act, 
for instance, by failure to give ade- 
quate information about a company 
whose securities are to be issued, 
or taking advantage of _ inside 
knowledge or manipulating mar- 
kets, are subject to civil suit and 
criminal penalties. 

Abuse of power by the railroads 
at the turn of the century led Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in 1903 to 
cause Congress to empower the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to 
fix railroad rates. Today the gov- 
ernment regulates the price of prac- 
tically all forms of public trans- 
portation. 


The failure of private utility com- 
panies to satisfy the widespread de- 
mands for rural electrification led 
the Rural Electrification Authority 
to enter the field itself. 


In 1949 when there was a criti- 
cal shortage of steel, President Tru- 


man in his inaugural message went 


so far as to indicate he was pre- 
pared in case of necessity to recom- 
mend legislation putting the United 
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States Government into the business 
of making steel. This does not im- 
ply that Mr. Truman was a socialist, 
but rather that rightly or wrongly 
he saw a specific need at a particu- 
lar time and he felt the people de- 
manded a course of action which 
would meet the need. 

It is useful to note the words of 
Adolph Berle: 

“No element of the current 
American industrial system is 
removed from contact with and 
dependence on other parts of 
that system. The relationship 
with and interdependence of 
each organization on other or- 
ganizations is frequently direct 
and immediate, limiting its ca- 
pacity to act. In contemporary 
United States, the power of any 
organization, however great and 
strong, is subject not only to 
the laws of its being but to the 
added limitation that failure or 
refusal by it to function means 
that some other organization — 
whether a competing organiza- 
tion or an agency of the State 
— will emerge, undertaking to 
produce, employ, supply, or dis- 
tribute, that is, to provide a 
tolerable equivalent.” 


Role of Small Business 

While there is, to be sure, great 
concentration of power in the great 
corporations of America, the role of 
small business should not be un- 
derestimated. Despite the giant cor- 
porations, there is room and need 
for the small family enterprises 
similar to those which exist 
throughout the world. 

Of all retail establishments in the 
United States over 40 percent are 
run by the proprietor, with no paid 
employees. Over another third have 
three or fewer employees. Together 
their sales volume is over one- 
fourth of all retail sales, including 
those of the large retail chain stores. 

There are more than 140,000 man- 
ufacturing enterprises in the Unit- 
ed States — more than 40 percent 
of all manufacturers — with fewer 
than four workers. Some 300,000 or 
over 90 percent, of all manufactur- 
ers employ fewer than 50. 

Raymond W. Miller, in his book 
CAN CAPITALISM COMPETE, 
writes: 

“The nonprofit cooperative enter- 
prise is a fundamental part of the 
American business scene, recognized 
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and respected throughout the na- 
tion. 

“To quote the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers: 

‘A “cooperative” is a form of 

business enterprise that enables 
a group of individuals, partner- 
ships, or corporations, to com- 
bine together for the purpose 
of producing or buying or sell- 
ing a commodity or service. 
City consumers have gotten to- 
gether to buy goods and sell 
them. Businessmen have formed 
mutual fire insurance com 
panies. Individuals join togeth- 
er to buy life insurance through 
a mutual insurance company or 
merchandise through a mutual 
wholesale purchasing  associa- 
tion. People who save money 
put their funds in a mutual 
savings bank. Farmers join to- 
gether to buy goods they use in 
production or to sell the things 
they grow. All of these are “‘co- 
operatives.” They are also le- 
gitimate forms of private en- 
terprise.’ 

“One of the fields in North 
America in which cooperatives are 
most active is agriculture. Several 
million American families living in 
small towns and rural communities 
secure their electrical service 
through private cooperatively 
owned power companies (R.E.A.), 
whose original capital was _ bor- 
rowed from the government, and 
which is being repaid ahead of 
schedule. Every bank clearing- 
house, rural telephone and electric 
cooperative, mutual building and 
loan association, mutual insurance 
company, mutual savings bank, 
credit union, and cooperative apart- 
ment is a sign post pointing to the 
fact that people in a free society 
demand and have achieved freedom 
to organize for their own best eco- 
nomic interests.” 

The American economic system is 
not perfect and we know it never 
will be. We do not believe in Uto- 
pias. We do think it is the best sys- 
tem for us and that it is one of the 
roads toward the optimum materi- 
al condition of man: economic pow- 
er used for reasonable profit and 
social justice for all with the gov- 
ernment as referee and umpire, 
with freedom and initiative encour- 
aged as business tries to serve as 
well as prosper. 
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AT DIAMOND ALKALI: 


DIVERSITY KEYS EXPANSION 


Having chalked up a remarkable record of growth 
during the past decade, Diamond Alkali has earmarked 
more than $30 million in new capital expenditures for 


By Raymond F. Evans 


Nince World War II Diamond 
WJ Alkali has evolved from essen- 
tially a regional producer of alkali 
products serving principally east- 
ern markets into a broadly based 
diversified medium-sized chemical 
company with 15 domestic plants in 
10 states serving all major market- 
ing areas of the country. 

The word “alkali,” although still 
part of our corporate name, has 
over the years become less descrip- 
tive of our business. This is not be- 
cause we have withdrawn from the 
alkali field — on the contrary, we 
have kept pace with the slow but 
ste’ ty growth of this product line 
— hut rather it is because we have 
pushed ahead vigorously into other 
lines, particularly chlorinated or- 
ganics and plastics. 

By way of illustration, at the close 
of World War II soda ash, which at 
that time was our mainstay prod- 
uct, accounted for between 25 and 
30 percent of our sales. Today this 
product accounts for less than 15 
percent. Over the same period sales 
of our organic and plastic lines 
have grown from a nominal 2 per- 
cent to a level approaching 30 per- 
cent of 1959 volume. We expect this 
trend to continue as we develop and 
broaden our business in organics 
and plastics in the future 


Financial Record 


Perhaps at this point it would be 


the next two years. The company’s aggressive program 
is discussed here by its chief executive officer .. . 


helpful to highlight our financial 
record over the past 10 years. We 
closed out the decade of the 50’s by 
reporting record sales and earnings 
for 1959. Sales were $137.874 mil- 
lion and earnings $11.332 million, 
which, on the present outstanding 
shares, is equivalent to $3.90 per 
share, also a new record high. Com- 
paring the last year of this decade 
with the first 59 with 50 — 
sales were up 148 percent; earnings 
were up 135 percent: fixed assets 
at cost were up 136 percent. These 
comparisons, I believe, indicate im- 
portant growth, and the figures 
speak pretty much for themselves. 
These 1959 results were achieved at 
an average operating rate corre- 
sponding to about 85 percent of ca- 
pacity. 

These bare statistics have little 
significance, however, without an 
appropriate benchmark. Naturally 
we make periodic comparisons with 
other companies in the industry, 
and for this purpose are in the hab- 
it of using a sample of the 17 lead- 
ing companies in the chemical in- 
dustry. On this basis our ten-year 
record shows an increase in sales 
about even with the 17-company 
average, and an increase in earnings 
slightly better than the 17-company 
average. While this pertorimunce is 
certainly nothing to get excited 
about, bear in mind, if you will, 
that this comparison is drawn 
against the 17 leaders in all areas 


of the chemical industry. 

Closer examination of this rec- 
ord will reveal an erratic earnings 
pattern from year to year — I 
might say a much more erratic pat- 
tern of peaks and valleys than we 
like to see. We believe this to be 
due to several very high peaks of 
capital expenditure for expansion 
with the resulting stress and strain 
on the organization and the absorp- 
tion into costs of very high start 
up and abandonment expense. 

We believe we are much better 
organized today to cope with the 
problems arising from major capi- 
tal expenditure programs. Our or- 
ganizational structure was modified 
during the middle 1950’s when we 
established highly autonomous 
product divisions, each headed by a 
division general manager with re- 
sponsibility for manufacturing, sales 
and divisional research in his prod- 
uct area. This structure has now 
demonstrated its capabilities and 
will, we believe, prove to be more 
effective in planning, scheduling 
and controlling our future expan- 
sion programs. 

Fundamentally there is no rea- 
son why our earnings should not 
show a reasonable degree of sta- 
bility, since we have excellent end- 
use diversification with no more 
than 12 percent of sales to any one 
consuming industry (excluding the 
chemical industry itself), and sinc: 
approximately 90 percent of our 
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sales go ultimately to consumer 
goods, as distinguished from capital 
goods. 


Near-Term Future 

Over the next two years we are 
estimating capital expenditures of 
approximately $30 to $35 million, 
and we expect to finance this pro- 
gram from internally generated 
funds, without recourse to perma- 
nent financing. This capital expendi- 
ture program is now established in 
fairly definitive form and, aside 
from cost reduction projects such as 
rehabilitation of the soda ash oper- 
ation in Painesville, will include as 
its major components: 

1. Additional polyvinyl chloride 
resin capacity 

2. The necessary supporting 
chloride monomer facilities 

3. Expansion and extension of our 
organics business 

. And of course the supporting 

chlorine capacity upon which 

our PVC and organics businesses 
rest 

.In addition we are just now 

launching a project to produce 

our own acetylene by the partial 

oxidation of natural gas. 
We have been purchasing this raw 
material for PVC, but with the 
growth of our PVC business our 
acetylene requirements have _in- 
creased to the point where they will 
now support our own production. 
Beyond its use for PVC, acetylene 
is a promising chemical building 
block and will open up a number 
of ‘intriguing possibilities for other 
products based on acetylene. 

Another aspect of this project are 
the possibilities inherent in the ad- 
vantageous utilization of the so- 
called “offgas’” from an acetylene 
operation. Those of you here who 
are technically trained will quickly 
recognize the opportunities stem- 
ming from the availability at one 
location of all of these gases: chlo- 
rine, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, 
acetylene, ethylene, ethane, meth- 
ane. The combinations are virtually 
limitless! 

The economics of this entire pro- 
gram depend to an important de- 
gree upon a successful interlocking 
of the various steps. Chlorine is 
first reacted with various hydrocar- 
bons to produce our line of chlo- 
rinated organics. Part of the chlo- 
rine becomes a part of the finished 
product, but an important portion 


vinyl 
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comes out as by-product HCl. This 
is traditionally a major disposal 
problem, but in our complex we 
are able to react this HCl with 
acetylene to produce vinyl monomer 
and ultimately PVC. The balancing 
problems are rather intricate but 
success is highly rewarding. 

At this point it may be timely to 
refer to what I believe to be one of 
our greatest strengths. This is the 
successful application of our tech- 
nical skills to process engineering 
and new process development prob- 
lems. This ability has been demon- 
strated in many ways and mani- 
fests itself in improved efficiencies, 
improved yields and reduced costs. 
As an illustration, we have con- 
cluded within the last few years li- 
censing arrangements covering the 
sale of our know-how for 18 differ- 
ent processes to 27 companies in 12 
countries. This activity has resulted 
in important licensing income, but 
more importantly is a tangible dem- 
onstration and acknowledgement by 
these licensees, many of whom are 
our direct competitors, of our tal- 
ents and abilities in this direction. 


New Product Development 
Turning now to the all-important 
area of new product development, 
I am not able to speak from the 
same position of strength. Diamond 
has been slow in bringing out new 
products. There have been a few, 
such as new types of PVC resins, 
chromic chloride, Moroc — a core 





DIAMOND ALKALI’S CHIEF 


Raymond F. Evans, chairman 
and president, joined the Diamond 
Alkali Company in 1931, after ma- 
joring in chemistry at Princeton 
University. For a number of years 
he worked in the Painesville plant 
as a production worker, gathering 
experience on various operational 
jobs. In the years that followed, he 
served as general manager with 
complete charge of the Painesville 
Works, vice president in charge of 
research, president of the Dia- 
mond Magnesium Company, and 
executive vice president of the 
company. In 1947 he became chief 
executive officer of the company. 

Mr. Evans is also a director of 
the Cleveland Trust Company and 
tne Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Company. He is a trustee of West- 
ern Research University and Haw- 
ken School, and a member of the 
executive board of the Greater 
Cleveland Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. 
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binder for application in the found- 

ry industry, and CPA 1800 — an 
additive in chromium plating appli- 
cations. This is by no means an im- 
posing list. The reason is a rela- 
tively late entry into new product 
research, an activity which in our 
case was seriously launched only 
two or three years ago. 

New product research is now a 
major activity with Diamond. We 
are now spending the major por- 
tion of our $4 million research 
budget for this purpose, and it is 
my deep conviction that we will 
very shortly demonstrate tangible 
results in terms of new products. 
In fact, that time may be at hand. 
We have a family of new products 
now on the verge of commercializa- 
tion which to us are quite exciting. 
They are the chlorinated xylenes 
upon which we have been working 
diligently for the past two years, 
first in the laboratory, and now on 
a semi-commercial pilot plant scale. 

The first product of this group, to 
which we have given the trade 
name DACHTAL, was offered this 
spring for the first time by Swift 
& Company. DACHTAL will be the 
active ingredient in Swift’s RID, 
a new and effective control for 
crab grass. DACHTAL also has pos- 
sibilities for application on agro- 
nomic crops such as cotton, tobacco, 
and soy beans, providing tests for 
toxicity residues result in clearance 
under the Miller Bill. This testing 
program will delay commercial ap- 
plication for this purpose for per- 
haps two years. 

I referred to DACTHAL as the 
first of a family of chlorinated 
xylenes. Other members of this fam- 
ily of new products have generated 
a great deal of interest as potential 
intermediates for fibers, films, 
polymers and surface coatings. As a 
measure of the breadth of this in- 
terest, we have furnished samples 
in response to more than 2500 in- 
quiries. We have assembled a vast 
amount of technology, both in the 
processing and in the application 
areas, and anticipate that this will 
lead to the establishment of an im- 
portant patent position. In fact, our 
first xylene patent was issued about 
two weeks ago. This field is at the 
moment very fluid and is develop- 
ing rapidly. It is our purpose to es- 
tablish a proprietary position in 
this new line of products and, in 
order to facilitate this effort, we do 





In this apple valley 
a giant aluminum plant 
ships to all the world 
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You’re standing in the heart of the second largest 
market of the West — in the rich, open land of 
Washington State, where new industries are 
blossoming as fast as our famous apples. 
A million people have jobs. New plants are 
rising in fields ranging from plastics to pleasure 
boats, chemicals to containers, tin cans to textiles. 
And the boom is just beginning. 
By 1970 there will be 800,000 more customers 
for you in Washington State alone, a market of 
ten million people within a 500-mile radius of 
your plant. Alaska, Hawaii, the Orient and all the 
rest of the West are within your easy reach. 
Living is good in this green land, for people and 
for industry. You’ll find labor more productive 
by far than the national average, taxes more 
favorable than elsewhere in the West, power more 
abundant and at lower rates than anywhere in 
the U. S. /eechincoy ige yrs cies <narscigroaeaiyalt arlene 
There’s room here, and boom here, for you to ee ng cae rte . ; 


to this modern smelter at Wenatchee, Wash., one of two large Alcoa 


come and grow. Y DP. 4 o> plants in the state. Low cost power, abundant pure water and excep- 
Mhwil Oi ae tional transportation have made Washington an aluminum center — 
a both Reynolds Metals and Kaiser Aluminum also have major plants 


here, humming to kee re with the b ng growth, 
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For your free copy of “BASIC ECONOMIC DATA AND INDUSTRIAL SITE INVENTORY" S oO G Oo 
write to Sam Boddy, Jr., Acting Director, Washington State Department of Commerce TAT E F WA Ss H i N T N 


and Economic Development, General Administration Building, Olympia, Washington. 
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not rule out the possibility of a 
joint venture. 


Longer-Range Plans 

Earlier I outlined in rather defini- 
tive form our capital expenditure 
program over the next two years. 
Looking beyond that time, we have 
a number of projects presently in 
the study stage. These involve fur- 
ther extensions of our chlorinated 
organics line and the addition of 
several new products in this area. 

We also have under study a broad- 
ening of our plastics business. We 
regard our present entry in the 
plastics field, PVC, as only a beach- 
head in this important and high 
growth potential industry. We be- 
lieve we can advantageously utilize 
our talents and technology in plas- 
tics to round out and extend our 
product line by the addition of at 
least one new basic plastic materi- 
al as well as several specialty res- 
ins. 

In the alkali field, Wyoming 
trona is casting a long shadow over 
the eastern soda ash markets. This 
potentially cheaper source of soda 
ash — cheaper in Wyoming but 
burdened by very high transporta- 


we regard as a challenge and an 
opportunity. We have been heavily 
engaged in exploratory work on 
trona and have proved up extensive 
high-quality reserves during this 
past summer. We are presently eval- 
uating the feasibility and economy 
of soda ash produced from trona, 
but it is too early at this point to 
predict when this project may be 
activated. 


International Operations 

While Diamond’s foreign opera- 
tions are not yet of great impor- 
tance, we are well established in 
Mexico, where we are operating a 
DDT plant and several small in- 
secticide formulating plants in the 
important agricultural centers of 
that country. We regard our position 
there as a base from which to 
broaden and diversify: in those areas 
where we can utilize our skills and 
abilities advantageously. 

In the European Common Mar- 
ket and in the so-called “Outer 
Seven” countries, our activity up to 
this point has been limited to the 
establishment of technical relation- 
ships with several well-known 
chemical companies abroad. These 


of technical know-how, and look 
toward the establishment of joint 
operations in areas of mutual inter- 
est. In Latin America we are cur- 
rently evaluating opportunities for 
joint ventures in both Brazil and 
Argentina. 

In all of our foreign ventures we 
endeavor to obtain participation of 
established local interests and to 
operate under local management. 

We believe 1960 will be a very 
good year for general business. 
There appears to be almost com- 
plete agreement on this among 
economists and other forecasters, 
although opinion as to the extent of 
improvement over 1959 has in re- 
cent weeks been shaded somewhat 
in some quarters. Still the consensus 
is predicting increases of 7 or 8 
percent by the fourth quarter in 
Gross National Product and FRB 
Index of Industrial Production. 

If these gains are realized, Dia- 
mond can expect an excellent year. 
While it is not our policy to make 
definitive forecasts of sales and 
earnings, we look forward to es- 
tablishing new i 
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Address Inquiries To 
WALLA WALLA COUNTY 
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EXTRA 
DIMENSION 


IN SITE SELECTION 


Free unbiased counsel 
on any location 
along The Chessie Route 


Call upon the C&O Industrial Development 
Department for help in your search for a new 
location, and the extra dimension of service this 
full-time staff of specialists can provide becomes 
apparent. 

These men will give you the complete story. 
You'll receive basic facts concerning transpor- 
tation, fuel, power, water, topography, resource 
supply, labor, the physical community. Also 
available are the underlying facts, ones that 
can be supported only by virtue of an intimate 
knowledge of local community conditions, the 
profile of the people, the zoning regulations, 
local and state tax structures, and other vital 
information. 

Probing in depth with you, C&O’s corps of 
cartographers, engineers, industrial analysts, 
geologists, and economists, present all the facts 
honestly . . . without gloss. After that, the 
decision is with you. 

There are many attractive locations along 
the C&O 5100-mile system serving the indus- 
trial heart of the United States and Canada. 
A few are listed on the reverse side. 





* OPPORTUNITY AT ERIE, MICHIGAN 


Up to 913 acres of level, well-drained land 
ten miles north of downtown Toledo, 47 
miles southwest of Detroit. 

Transportation provided by Chesapeake and 
and Ohio Railway mainline with its Ottawa 
freight yard adjoining the property; U. S. 
Highway 25 is the eastern boundary of the 
property, with U.S. 24 and the new Detroit- 
‘Toledo Expressway close by. 

Fuel and Power in maximum supply. Water 
from Lake Erie piped to the site with half- 
million gallons daily minimum. Softening f 
plant and storage tank on premises. / TO TOLEDO 
Labor pool is adequate, skilled workers ly 

especially, in this corridor of diversified 
industry. 














Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Industrial Development Department 


Huntington 1, West Virginia 





Call on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway for full 
information on these and many other choice locations 


Newport News — Hampton, Va. — 
In Copeland Industrial Park you will 
find any size site you want, offering 
economy and speed in construction 
because no grading is needed; all 
utilities installed. Power and gas by 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. On 
C&O Railway, and linked to Hamp- 
ton Roads, one of America’s busiest 
harbors. Excellent labor market. 


South Central Ohio— The C&O 
Scippo site is on south outskirts of 
Circleville, close to the duPont 
Mylar polyester film plant. This 54- 
acre property fronts on 4-lane U. S. 
Highway 23. Double-track mainline 
of C&O at rear. Water from Scioto 
River aquifers. Utilities: Columbus 
& Southern Ohio Electric Co.; The 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company (Columbia 
system). High-grade fuels via C&O. 


Griffith, Indiana—A residential com- 
munity, but served by five railroads. 
Three contiguous properties, 153 
acres, on C&O mainline. Suited to 
complete production and marketing 
operations; 33 miles from Chicago 
loop. U. S. Highways 6, 30, 41 near- 
by; six airports within 15 miles. 
Water from Lake Michigan, or wells. 
Electricity and gas: Northern Indi- 
ana Public Service Co. 


Lansing, Michigan— De Witt Rd. 
site: a fine 12-acre parcel in north- 
west Lansing near Capital City Air- 
port, on C&O’s Chicago-Grand 
Rapids-Detroit mainline. Fronts on 
Michigan 174; 2,000 feet from U. S. 
Highway 16. All utilities at hand; 
firehouse close by. Electricity: mu- 
nicipal. Gas: Consumers Power Co. 
Excellent worker potential from area 
labor force of 112,000. 


Marion, Indiana— C&O invites loca- 
tion in level 369-acre property, zoned 
for heavy industry, with all utilities 
available. On mainline, Chicago to 
Cincinnati; reciprocal switching with 
three other railroads. Close to Ind. 
Highway 18. Dana Corp. and Gen- 
eral Motors plants nearby. Utilities: 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Com- 
pany (AEP system); Central Indi- 
ana Gas Co. (Consolidated affiliate). 


Ludington, Michigan —This thriving 
port of 11,000 is the Michigan termi- 
nal for C&O’s translake trainferry 
service to and from Wisconsin port 
connections with Western carriers. 
Back from port railway has 87-acre 
site, nearly level, except small dunes. 
Ideal for Northwest-Northeast busi- 
ness. Utilities: Consumers Power 
Co.; Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
Close to U. S. Highways 31 and 10. 


Michigan City, Indiana— Two near- 
ly level parcels of 43 acres and 22 
acres on C&O’s Chicago-Detroit- 
Buffalo mainline. Fifty-eight miles 
from Chicago loop. Both sites front 
on Indiana 212, a 4-lane road linking 
U. S. Highways 12 and 20. Now in 
city: gas, water, sewer, when needed. 
Power and gas: Northern Indiana 
Public Service Co. Also adjoining 
properties. 


Richmond, Virginia — Choice level 
sites in the 200-acre Airport In- 
dustrial District, 5 miles from down- 
town Richmond. Adjacent to Byrd 
Field, city’s airport. All utilities. 
Lead track to C&O’s fast mainline, 
Newport News to Chicago. District 
is already distribution center for 
Ford, GM, Allis-Chalmers. Electrici- 
ty: Virginia Electric & Power Co. 


“Chemical Valley,’’ West Virginia— 
The 43-acre Lewis site, clear and 
level, 13 miles from Charleston, the 
capital. On C&O mainline and 
canalized Kanawha River; close to 
U. S. 60. High-grade fuel from Mid- 
dle Appalachian fields. All the water 
you can use. Utilities: Appalachian 
Power Company (AEP system); 
United Fuel Gas Co. (Columbia sys- 
tem); West Virginia Water Service 
Co. Ample labor. Other sites nearby. 


Complete industrial surveys of these and other sites along The Chessie Route are 
available to interested companies. Inquiries are handled in complete confidence and 
without obligation. Address: Wayne C. Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development, 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Huntington, West Virginia. Telephone: JAckson 3-8573. 
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A big world’s fair is about to focus an international spot- 
light here. Alaskan statehood and new global air routes 
bring Washington into a new and more important pattern 
of commercial traffic. These plus factors, together with 
well-known advantages in physical beauty, hydro power, 
and water resources, constitute sound reasons for taking 
a Close look as you plan future expansion. 


THEY’RE MAKING IMPORTANT 


By H. McKinley Conway 


ne day last summer we filed a flight plan out 
On Seattle’s Boeing Field and pointed our Cess- 
na’s nose to the East-Southeast. Dodging a couple 
of 707’s doing touch-and-go landing practice, we 
picked up a heading of 86 degrees and started 
climbing. 

Soon we were weaving around low clouds, 
checking the rail and highway lines rising to 
Stampede Pass. At about 9,000 feet we broke out 
in bright sunlight and beheld one of the most 
magnificent sights we’ve seen in many years of 
travel. Just to the South was Mount Rainier, its 
sparkling snow-capped peak far above us at more 
than 14,000 feet. Other peaks jutted through the 
clouds along the Cascade Range. 

Through holes in the cloud deck below we found 
green hills covered with fir and spruce. Ahead, 
we could look into the valley around Ellensburg, 
and far beyond to the curve of the Columbia to- 
ward Ephrate. Altogether, it was a_ situation 
which induced even an industrial engineer to 
want to write poetry. 

Three times during the past year we've visited 
Washington and other parts of the Northwest, and 
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each time we've gotten this same striking impres- 
sion of physical grandeur. We suspect we always 
will, for the combination of snowcapped moun- 
tains, great forests, and wide expanses of water 
has a real impact on the Easterner. 

The physical beauty of this region is, without 
doubt, one of its greatest assets, not only in at- 
tracting tourists, but in bringing in new business 
enterprises and the people who manage and oper- 
ate them. We criss-crossed the state, looking at it 
from low altitude, and we found this scenic asset 
everywhere. 

From the South, we flew low over Vancouver, 
to Longview and Kelso, parallel with the Colum- 
bia. Then we cut across the hills to Chehalis 
and Tacoma. Another trip brought us down from 
Canada, across Puget Sound to Everett and Brem- 
erton. From Ephrata we covered the Inland Em- 
pire to Spokane and beyond. One morning we 
picked up the Columbia below Richland and West 
of Walla Walla and followed it to Portland. By 
the time we reached White Salmon the overcast 
had dropped below the ridges on either side, so we 
flew through the gorge, getting a close view of 





The snow-capped peak of Mount Rainier rises over 14,000 feet above sea level. The physical 
grandeur found throughout the state of Washington is one of its greatest attractions, not 
only for tourists, but for the people seeking to locate new business enterprises in this region. 


NEWS IN WASHINGTON! 


Bonneville, then Washougal and Camas. 

These were trips we'd like to make every year 
— and at least in part they are trips a lot of you 
site-seeking executives are going to be making, 
for the Pacific Northwest is one of the nation’s 
well-known frontiers of opportunity. 

There is a certain intangible vigor that is the 
spirit of the Northwest. This is a youthful vitality 
found only on a frontier. 

Of course, the site-seeking industrialist also sees 
impressive reserves of electric power, important 
water resources, and growing regional markets. 
He sees natural gas from the rich fields of west- 
ern Canada. He notes the growing importance of 
Alaska, and he watches the bustle of trade in one 
of the world’s great port areas. 

But the most impressive thing about the Pacific 
Northwest is its future. Surely few areas on the 
face of the globe can look to a brighter tomor- 
row. The entire region is moving into a new phase 
of development. 

History has shown that there are several phases 
in the development of any area. In the initial 
phase there come the basic raw material indus- 


tries — the so-called extractive industries 
which simply take a raw material out of the 
ground or out of the forest and send it on its way 
to some distant processing plant. Here in the 
Northwest timber and aluminum have been ex- 
amples. 

History shows that the second phase in the de- 
velopment of an area occurs when basic materials 
are converted into finished materials within the 
area. Already we are beginning to see many ex 
amples of this type development in the North- 
west. The region is developing a fabricated met 
als industry based upon production of aluminum. 
It is developing wood products industries based 
upon timber resources. It is producing chemi- 
cals and a wide variety of mechanical and elec- 
trical equipment. 

Great progress has been made in diversification 
but there are still greater things yet to come. The 
Pacific Northwest has just begun to grow! 


Existing Industrial Base 
Attracted by low-cost hydro power, Washing- 
ton has a very impressive aluminum industry. 
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There are large plants at Vancouver, Longview, 
Tacoma, Spokane, and Wenatchee operated by 
such giants as Reynolds, Alcoa, and Kaiser. This 
industry now employs nearly 7,000 workers with 
an annual payroll of between $40 and $50 million. 

Another big industry is the manufacture of air- 
craft and missile components with the big unit 
being Boeing’s plants at Seattle and Renton. In 
recent years these plants have had a peak employ- 
ment of more than 60,000 persons. 

Of course the Boeing industry headquartered 
in Seattle is known throughout the world. Since 
its founding in 1916 it has built more than 12,000 
planes of which 9,000 were four engined. 

From the Washington plants have come such 
famous airplanes as the B-17 Flying Fortress and 
the B-29 and B-50 Super Forts, as well as the C-97 
Stratofreighter and the KC-97 Stratotanker. The 
aircraft plants here have also built the commer- 


cial stratoliner and the flying boats as well as 
stratocruisers for civilian use. 

More recently the Seattle and Renton units 
have been busy making KC-135 tankers and the 
707 jet liner. Also produced here are the XB-47 
and the 8-jet B-52. The Seattle plant has also pro- 
duced the Bomarc missile. 

Further emphasizing Washington’s position in 
the defense program is the huge atomic city at 
Richland which is the administrative headquar- 
ters for the sprawling Hanford Works of the AEC. 
This plant complex is one of the country’s most 
important producers of plutonium. 

The employment at Hanford has been running 
about 9,000 workers with an annual payroll of 
some $70 million. The population of Richland 
jumped from about 1,000 in 1942 to more than 
22,000 at last count. 

Of course Washington has another great indus- 





CENTURY 21 EXPOSITION 


World attention is being focused on Seattle where the state of 
Washington will stage the Century 21 exposition in 1961 and 1962. 
This will be the largest international exposition to be held in the 
United States since 1939. 

The expesition will have as its theme a portrayal of the role 
science and technology are playing in our civilization of today and 
tomorrow. International exhibits and pavilions will bring to America 
the best in foreign art, entertainment, craft and industrial offerings. 

The state of Washington and the City of Seattle have provided $15 
million for site and construction purposes. The site will provide 
400,000 square feet of exhibit area in major permanent buildings, 
600,000 square feet in temporary exhibit buildings, and a million 
square feet available for individual pavilions, restaurants, shops, 
amusement facilities and other exhibits. 
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_ The project has received the official endorsement of President 
Eisenhower and he has already invited 84 countries to send repre- 
sentatives. This artist’s rendering of the Century 21 Exposition site 
on opening day graphically demonstrates its proximity to the down- 
town city center and harbor of Seattle. Size of Exposition structures 
is demonstrated by fact that Coliseum Century 21, at far right covers 
almost four acres with a cable-supported roof —— at the equiv- 
alent of a conventionai 11-story building. Structure at left foreground 
will house new 3,000-seat concert hall. Other entertainment will be 
provided in 5.500-seat arena at left of concert hall, and in 12,500-seat 
stadium, center left. Block-square structure in center will house in- 
dustrial exhibits. Structure at upper center is artist’s concept of 
$5,000,000 science pavilion to be constructed by U. S. Government. 





WASHINGTON 





try based upon forest products. Today after mors 
than 100 years of continuous logging operations 
more than half of the state is still covered with 
vast stands of evergreen forests. 

There are more than 13 million acres of forest 
in western Washington and more than 10 million 
in the eastern part of the state. Washington was 
one of the first states to enact legislation which 
requires conservation of its forest resources and 
many logging companies have gone far beyond 
these minimum requirements to improve forest 
management. 

It is not surprising that Washington consistent- 
ly ranks near the top of all the states in produc- 
tion of lumber, pulp, and paper products. Other 
important activities are plywood manufacture and 
shingles and shakes. There is also an important 
printing industry which is based upon the avail- 
ability of paper at low cost. 

Another important industry in the state is fish- 
ing. Washington is a leader in the production of 
canned fish and by-products. In this respect the 
Alaskan fishing industry is a great asset here be- 
cause some three-fourths of all of the persons en- 
gaged in Alaskan fishing have their homes in 
Washington and most of the fish companies have 
their headquarters in Seattle. 

It is estimated that capital investment in Wash- 
ington fisheries is of the order of $70 million and 
that the annual output of the industry approxi- 
mates $40 million. 

Still another important segment of the indus- 
trial base is a group of industries which process 
agricultural products. Wheat is the leading crop 
and the state has a network of flour mills and a 
number of large baking plants. 

Washington is also a leading state in the pro- 
duction of butter and cheese and related dairy 
products. The state grows about one-fourth of the 
nation’s apples and it is said that Yakima’s “mira- 
cle mile” has more cold storage warehouse space 
than is concentrated in any other place in the 
country except New York City. 

The fact that the state of Washington has im- 
portant industrial resources, as will be outlined 
subsequently, does not mean that all is a bed of 
roses. During the past few years the state has 
had to take a fresh look at its development situ- 
ation because of problems that have existed. For 
example, Washington has found itself leaning too 
heavily on defense related activities such as air- 
craft, missiles, and atomic energy and perhaps 
neglecting many other promising avenues of de- 
velopment. The result has been that the change- 
over from aircraft to missile production has led 


IVERSEAS AIRLINE 


At Renton Municipal Airport, adjacent to the Boeing Airplane Company 
Transport Division Plant, a KC-135 multi-purpose jet tanker-transport takes 
off, while in the foreground Boeing 707 jet airliners are prepared for first 
flight. It was from this airport that the 707 prototype made its initial flight, 
to become America’s first jet transport. 


Closed circuit television allows this crane operator sitting in a shielded, 
windowless cab at the Hanford atom plant to see what his mammoth ma- 
chine is doing. The crane is working in the radiation zone of one of 
Hanford’s separation plants located in Richland. 


The Aerocar in flight near Longview. This amazing ‘‘flying automobile” 
which can be converted from a light plane to a two passenger car in just 
a few minutes had its beginning in Longview just a little over ten years ago. 
it has been fully approved by the CAA and is now being manufactured at 
the Aerocar plant located near the Longview Airport. 
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An important segment of the industrial base in Washington is the group of industries which 
process agricultural products. Wheat, shown here being harvested near Prosser, is the 


leading crop and the state has a network of flour mills and large baking plants. 


This mountain of wood chips at Crown Zellerbach’s in Port Townsend 
illustrates the great industry based upon forest products. Sawmill residuals 
such as these wood chips were formerly burned as waste. Now they serve 
as a primary source of wood for the mill, thus pointing up its program in 
wood utilization. 


to setbacks in employment in this industry which 
have been costly. 

Thus the state is well aware of the need for a 
more aggressive program to spread its industrial 
base and there are indications that this will be 
successful. Already there have been some recent 
additions which have lifted the morale of the 
state’s developers. A good example is the recent 
announcement of Dow Chemical to build a $5 
million phenol plant at Kalama, on the Columbia 
River. 

The new plant is expected to be completed 
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about the middle of 1961 and within two years 
should employ about 250 workers. Its output will 
go into plastics, agriculture, and lumbering in- 
dustries in the Northwest. 

Leland A. Doan, Dow official, said four factors 
swung the decision to Kalama: First was a favor- 
able property development cost for the 150-acre 
site; next a beneficial tax climate; third, freight 
costs; and fourth, a warm welcome from all levels 
of government and private sources. 

A number of special studies have been made 
and are being made to uncover opportunities for 
other diversification in the state. For example, a 
report on opportunities for electronic manufac- 
turing was released just a few months ago. 

This study concluded that there were distinct 
opportunities which deserved careful exploration. 
The study showed that there are already 34 firms 
actively engaged in electronics manufacturing in 
the state. Most of these are small units with lo- 
cal origin. 

The report suggested that further development 
has not occurred because of typical growing pains 
such as the difficulty of communication with sup- 
pliers or customers in other regions, the lack of 
related local industry to provide auxiliary skills 
and services and labor. 

On the other hand the report found that among 
the advantages an electronics firm might have 
here would be a cost of doing business substan- 
tially less than in such electronic centers as south- 
ern California and, in local markets, virtually no 
competition. 

John Fluke, president of one fast-growing elec- 
tronics firm here, moved his business to Washing- 
ton from Connecticut. He points out that if he 
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were still in the East his electric power bill alone 
would be at least three times the amount he pays 
here. 


Industrial Resources: 
Energy, Fuel, Water and Minerals 


Of course the state of Washington has long been 
known as the source of great hydroelectric power. 
The great developments along the Columbia Riv- 
er have been heralded nationally and interna- 
tionally. 

During the coming decade it is expected that 
the full development of the Columbia system will 
be completed. Additional dams are now under 
construction at Rocky Reach, Priest Rapids, John 
Day, and Ice Harbor, with other projects planned 
at Wells, Ben Franklin, Lower Monumental, and 
Little Goose sites. 

In order to deliver this and other power to the 
consumer, utilities in the state have made an in- 
vestment estimated at more than $1.65 billion. 
The Bonneville Power Administration’s transmis- 
sion grid is the backbone of the inter-connected 
system including public and private utilities 
throughout the Northwest. 

The BPA’s composite rate for nearly 20 years 
of operation stands at 2.38 mills per kilowatt hour. 
Composite rates in 1957 were estimated at 2.01 
mills in Tacoma, 2.10 mills in Seattle, and 1.99 
mills in Spokane. 

For the typical industrial user in the Seattle 
area this yields actual rates about as follows: 

Small Industrial Service: Demand charge $1.35 
per KW for first 30 KW demand; $1.10 per KW 
for next 30 KW demand; $0.90 per KW for all over 
60 KW demand. Energy charge $0.65 for first 
9,000 kwh, $0.44 for next 141,000 kwh, $0.40 for 
all over 150,000 kwh. 

Large Industrial Service: $2.50 per KW per 
KW demand. 

A variety of new projects is underway to as- 
sure incoming industry that electric power will 
be available in quantity at low cost throughout 
the foreseeable future. For example, in the west- 
ern part of the state Pacific Power & Light and 
the Cowlitz County public utility district are co- 
operating in the construction of the Swift project 
on the Lewis River to produce 274,000 kilowatts. 
These two organizations are also investigating oth- 
er projects which would add another quarter of a 
million kilowatts to the state’s power reservoir. 

Puget Sound Power & Light has under con- 
struction an 85,000 kilowatt project on the Baker 
River and a 55,000 kilowatt addition to an exist- 






ing unit. The City of Tacoma is building a 160,000 
kilowatt development at Mayfield and Seattle 
City Light is increasing its capacity by 25,000 kilo- 
watts at one site and by 57,000 at another. 

Another important source of energy for indus- 
try in Washington is petroleum which is now be- 
ing refined in quantity in the state. This is a new 
activity that has mushroomed within a few years 
to major proportions. 


Today there are three major plants in the Puget 
Sound area which refine crude either from the 
pipelines direct from Canada or from tankers from 
overseas sources. A smaller refinery is operating 
in Tacoma and another is being built at Van- 
couver. Three more major refineries are being 
planned for the North Puget Sound area which 
will bring the state’s total to 8. By 1965 it is 
estimated that capital investment in Washington 
in the petroleum refining industry will exceed 
half a billion dollars and capacity will be in ex- 
cess of 300,000 barrels per day. 

As yet there has been no significant oil pro- 
duction in the state although a small producing 
well was brought in in the Grays Harbor area in 
1957 and there is extensive exploration both in 
western Washington and in the East. Perhaps 
more important is the exploration in southern 
Alaska which, if successful, would undoubtedly 
lead to further expansion of refining capacity in 
Washington. 

Natural gas has been available in Washington 
for only a few years but has made very rapid 
strides in reaching major -parts of the state. To- 
day there are transmission lines covering the 
heavily populated areas around Puget Sound, 
along the Columbia River and through the in- 
land empire. These systems bring gas from wide- 
ly separated producing areas in New Mexico, Col- 
orado, Wyoming, and Western Canada. Washing- 
ton is thus one of the few places which receives 
gas from distinctly different sources with a two 
directional flow. 

This new asset is being boosted by Washington 
developers as a major factor in future industrial 
growth. It is estimated that by the end of this 
year the investment in gas transmission and dis- 
tribution activities will exceed $150 million. 

Rates have been established which appear to 
be attractive for industrial, commercial, and resi- 
dential users. Industrial rates for interruptible 
service are about 4 cents per therm (100,000 
BTU’s) and special industrial contract rate sched- 
ules are available upon negotiation. 

Gas is expected to play an important part in 
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The petroleum refining industry has mushroomed to major proportions within 
the last few years. Along with natural gas which is now piped in from 
several sources, this new asset is being boosted by Washington developers 
as a major factor in future industrial growth. Shown in the photo is a 
view of the Shell Oil Company’s new sdliare at Anacortes. 


the development during the next few years of 
such industries as high-grade ceramics, flat glass, 
light metals, and tempered machine parts. 

Still another likelihood is the combination of 
the natural gas resource with the petroleum re- 
fining resource to put Washington into synthetic 
chemicals in a substantial way. Already there is 
discussion of an anhydrous ammonia plant and 
other petrochemical process units. 

As far as mineral resources are concerned there 
has been renewed study activity in recent months. 
The state Department of Commerce and Economic 
Development established an industrial raw ma- 
terials advisory committee and this group has 
produced a report urging further exploration 
along promising lines. 

Study shows that mineral production in the 
state has increased steadily during the past 25 
years but has not been spectacular. There has 
been a modest output of coal, a slight improvement 
in clay production, some limited mining of iron 
ore, lime production by two plants, and a few 
other mining activities. 

Latest figures (1956) on mineral production in 
the state show the following dollar value per 
year for various minerals: 


Product Value 
Clay $ 439,461 
Coal 3,432,127 
Copper 2,487,100 
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Chromite 3,300 
Gold 2,473,415 
Iron Ore 

Hematite 

Lead 3,660,298 
Peat 128,964 
Pumice 14,757 
Sand & Gravel 15,037,128 
Silver 405,863 
Stone 11,659,598 
Uranium 

Zine 7,016,866 


The total value was $61,619,000. There was 
$17,707,142 undistributed which included the val- 
ue of iron ore. Uranium ore production data are 
classified by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

As pointed out by the report of the advisory 
committee there has actually been very little 
study of Washington’s mineral resources and much 
remains to be known. Less than 15 percent of the 
area of the state has been adequately surveyed or 
mapped geologically, according to experts on the 
committee. 

The report concludes “It is the considered opin- 
ion of this committee that the geological possi- 
bilities of discovering in the State of Washington 
usable major reserves of needed raw materials is 
sufficiently promising to warrant a program for 
exploration and evaluation.” Obviously private 
firms interested in undertaking exploratory work 
here will receive quick cooperation. 

In terms of water resources Washington and the 
Pacific Northwest compare favorably with the 
lower Mississippi and the St. Lawrence area in 
terms of both surface and ground water. 

First there is the great Columbia River system 
which is supplemented by other significant 
streams. Then there is the flow down from the 
Cascade and coast ranges into Puget Sound and 
the Pacific. 

Even in certain eastern parts of the state which 
have very low rainfall ground water supplies are 
significant. You can get the facts on this from a 
bulletin “Water Resources of the State of Wash- 
ington” by M. F. Adams, Washington State Insti- 
tute of Technology, Bulletin 237, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 


The Pattern of Transportation 

There was once a time of course when Wash- 
ington was a distant point at the outer reach of 
the nation’s transportation network. The entire 
area was similarly out on the rim of national 
business activity. 

Of course, that has long since changed with the 
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development of the great shipping activities in 
the Northwest. Now, the commercial jet is mak- 
ing even more important changes in the transpor- 
tation map. 

Great circle air routes place Washington direct- 
ly between Eastern U.S. cities and the Orient. The 
new polar air routes place Washington between 
European cities and the population centers of Cali- 
fornia. The state thus is in fact at the intersection 
of two great global air corridors which will grow 
in importance with each passing day. 

At latest count there were 8 scheduled airlines 
providing service in and through Washington. 
These include Northwest, Pan American, United, 
Trans Canada, Western, Alaska Airlines, Pacific 
Northern Airlines, and West Coast Empire Air- 
lines. 

The impressive new Seattle-Tacoma Interna- 
tional Airport ranks third in the nation in the 
number of overseas passengers handled. A dozen 
other Washington cities have significant air ter- 
minals. 

On the ground there are 6 Class A railroads 
providing transcontinental or connecting service 


} 


in Washington. These include Northern Pacific; 
Great Northern; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
and Pacific; Union Pacific; Spokane, Portland and 
Seattle; and Spokane International. The Spokane 
line runs to the Canadian border and connects 
with the transcontinental line of Canadian Pa- 
cific. Altogether these rails extend more than 
5,380 miles within the state. 

Washington has three important segments of 
the new Federal interstate highway system. There 
is a north-south route from Blaine on the Canadi- 
an border through Seattle and Tacoma to Van- 
couver on the Columbia River following the route 
of the present U. S. 99. Another extends east- 
west from Seattle through Spokane to the Idaho 
border following the route of the present U.S. 10. 
The third runs from Ellensburg south through 
the Yakima valley to Pendleton, Oregon. 

These and other state highways are avenues of 
commerce for a good system of freight truck lines 
and bus lines. The number of common carriers 
shown in the recent state survey exceeded 41,000 
units. 

In any rundown of plant location factors in 
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Washington the water transport picture is one of 
the brightest elements. Washington ports are es- 
tablished with the best around the world and 
have long enjoyed a heavy volume of commerce. 

Puget Sound is one of nature’s great natural 
harbor areas. The major deep water ports on the 
Sound include Tacoma, Seattle, Everett, Ana- 
cortes, Bellingham, Port Townsend, Port Angeles, 
and Olympia. There are also major ocean ports 
at Raymond and South Bend on Willapa Harbor 
and Aberdeen and Hoquiam on Grays Harbor. Im- 
portant ports on the Columbia River include Long- 
view, Kalama, and Vancouver. 

There are some 13 coastwise and intercoastal 
shipping companies serving deep water ports in 
Washington and there are about 45 international 
shipping companies. One of the important facts 
here is that Seattle ports are more than 250 miles 
closer to major ports in the Far East than are 
the ports south in California. There are some in- 
teresting comparisons. From Seattle to Yokahama 
is 4,257 nautical miles which is 297 miles shorter 
than San Francisco to Yokahama (4,536 nautical 
miles). From Seattle to Manila the distance is 
5,969 nautical miles, or 252 miles shorter than the 
San Francisco route which is 6,221 nautical miles. 

As far back as 1957 the ship movements on 
Puget Sound were averaging more than 11 units 
per day or more than 2,000 arrivals and 2,000 
departures each year. Of course the commerce to 
Alaska is particularly heavy with one recent year 
registering more than 750,000 tons of cargo going 
that way. 

An important factor in the transportation picture 
is the Columbia River barge system. Grain, petro- 
leum and other commodities are transhipped by 
barge from the mouth of the Columbia 300 miles 
inland via the stairstep of pools formed by the 
power dams on the river. 

During 1959 2,054,400 tons of shipping cleared 
the river locks. This figure is growing each year. 

Plans for the future will extend river transpor- 
tation past its present terminus at Kennewick to 
Wenatchee, the geographical heart of Washington 
State, lying east of the Cascade range, and to 
Lewiston on the Idaho-Washington border by way 
of the Snake River. 

A comprehensive report “Water Transportation 
in the Pacific Northwest” has been published by 
the State Department of Commerce and Economic 
Development and is available to interested firms. 


What Is Washington’s Market Picture? 
While many industries locating in Washington 
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have been attracted by basic materials or re- 
sources such as electric power and forest products, 
an increasing number are locating here in order 
to serve the growing northwest market. For many 
branch plants and distribution facilities Washing- 
ton is a logical spot from which to serve a fast- 
growing regional market. 

More than half of the regional market — in- 
cluding Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Oregon, and 
Washington — for various types of goods and 
services lies within this state. Looking at a larger 
region, the entire 11 Western states, Washington 
ranks second to California in terms of markets, 
capital investment, and population. 

From 1940 through 1957 Washington’s popula- 
tion increased 56.2 percent compared with the na- 
tional average of 29.3. Population projections in- 
dicate an additional 800,000 customers in the 
state by 1965. Since there is high level of income 
here this rapid population growth will bring with 
it obvious market opportunities. Potential retail 
sales, for example, projected through 1975, are 
growing 15 percent faster than the population. 

Per capita income here was $2,128 in 1957 as 
compared with the national average of $2,027. 
More significantly Washington’s backlog of engi- 
neering construction (public works, industrial and 
commercial building) was recently reported to be 
highest in the nation. Per capita total construc- 
tion awards have been running at about twice 
the U.S. average. Present outlook for new con- 
struction here is very bright, indicating that this 
trend will continue. 

If you wish to dig more deeply into market 
trends you will find a report “Economic Horizons 
— 1950 to 1975” issued by the state to be very 
helpful. This document contains 25 year forecasts 
for such factors as population, elementary school 
enrollment, college enrollment, dwelling units, la- 
bor force, manufacturing, retail sales, electric en- 
ergy consumption, telephones, motor vehicle reg- 
istration, and personal income. 


Manpower Resources 

Briefly the labor picture in the state of Wash- 
ington shows a substantial labor force of good 
skills which has a high earning capacity. The esti- 
mate for 1960 puts the total labor force, including 
females, at 1,221,432 workers. Of this total 847,571 
are males 14 years of age and over. 

Looking more closely the estimate shows that 
in the best age brackets the breakdown is as 
follows: 

20-24 years of age — 77,107 workers — 
9.1 percent of the total 
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25-34 years of age — 186,205 workers — 
22.0 percent 

35-44 years of age — 
23.5 percent 

45-54 years of age — 169,697 workers — 
20.0 percent 

A projection through 1975 indicates a total la- 
bor force by that date of 1,721,230 or 1,126,948 
males, It is anticipated that by 1975 the largest 
age group will be the 25-24 category which will 
constitute 24.7 percent of the total. Significantly 
Washington has a young labor group and it is 
expected that this situation will continue for quite 
some time. 

Characteristically, wage rates in Washington and 
the Pacific Northwest are higher than thc na- 
tional average. 

Moreover there is a high degree of union or- 
ganization. 


199,031 workers — 


However, studies have indicated a high pro- 
ductivity here which is due, at least in part, to a 
high level of education among the working group. 
The median school years completed by persons 25 
years of age or over is 11.2 years. 

The armed forces selective service rejections 
have shown consistently that the Pacific North- 
west states are near the top of the list in acceptable 
youths. The state of Washington ranked seventh 
among all the states in percentage of men and 
women who could pass the basic qualification test. 

Washington’s state laws covering the employ- 
ment of minors and females seem to be about av- 
erage in their scope. The unemployment compen- 
sation program goes beyond that of the average 
State. 

Here the unemployment insurance system is 
supported entirely by an employer payroll tax. 
The standard tax rate is 2.7 percent of each work- 
ers earnings up to $3,000 a year. Taxes can be re- 
duced, however, by a system of experience rating 
under which certificates are issued to employers 
with stable or rising payrolls. The actual effective 
tax rate during the last 5 years has averaged 
slightly more than 2 percent. 

Checking other business climate factors it may 
be noted that Washington does not have any cor- 
porate income tax, a personal income tax, or any 
intangible property tax. 

There is as in other states an initial tax on 
dornestic corporations which pay organization fees 
based on the authorized capital stock. The mini- 
mum fee is $50 and it may range to $5,000 for a 
large corporation. There is also an annual fran- 
chise or license tax imposed on corporations doing 
business in the state. The rate here is $30 on the 


first $50,000; 50 cents additional per $1,000 on the 
next $150,000; 20 cents additional per $1,000 on the 
next $3 million; and 10 cents additional per $1,000 
on the excess over $4 million with a maximum of 
$2,500. 

The property tax here is based on a statute lim- 
itation of 50 percent valuation. The actual levy 
in 1957 amounted to $47.26 per capita compared 
to the U.S. average of $72.65. A major portion 
of the state’s revenue comes from a retail sales 
tax which has been set at 4 percent through 
July 1, 1961. 

In lieu of a corporate income tax, personal in- 
come tax or intangible property tax, there is a 
business and occupation tax based upon gross pro- 
ceeds or value of products handled. For manufac- 
turers in general this rate is about .0044. 


Recreational Facilities and Opportunities 

The Washington resident has a wonderful va- 
riety of recreational areas and facilities from 
which to choose. Certainly this is a major factor 
in the development of the state. 

In the summer Washingtonians can fish and 
swim in the many fresh water reservoirs of the 
Columbia River in eastern Washington, or in 
thousands of fresh water lakes, or in the waters 
of Puget Sound which affords what many believe 
to be the greatest inland salt water recreation 
area in the world. It is little wonder that Wash- 
ington claims to have the largest per capita small 
boat market in the nation. 

Another great summer activity is camping in 
the mountains and forests. There are many trails 
for pack trains for those who want to get com- 
pletely off the beaten track. 

Two of the nation’s great national parks, Mount 
Rainier and Olympic, combine with 49 state parks 


Free as gulls, vacationers sprint along beautiful, sandy beach at Moclips 
Swimming, fishing, clamming and beachcombing for driftwood are the de 
lights which await visitors to the uncrowded beaches of Washington. 
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Skiing is booming in Washington state. With long, mild winters and deep 
snow in its high country, Washington has ski areas all over the state. 
Major areas are at Mt. Baker, Mt. Spokane, White Pass, Stevens Pass, and 
Ski Acres, Paradise and Snoqualmie Pass on Mt. Rainier. This is the White 
Pass Ski Area on the eastern slope of the Cascade Mountains. 





Charter boat operation is big business in the coastal city of Westport. Sports 
fishermen from all over the country catch some 130,000 fighting salmon here 
between mid-April and November every year. Fishermen may have their 
catches canned locally or iced and shipped by express to any point in the 
nation 





re, ~~ 
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Washington can be justly proud of her educational system. Shown here is 
an aerial view of the University of Washington in Seattle. The 600-acre 
campus is considered one of the most beautiful in the United States. It is 


sal state university on the Pacific Coast, having been established 
in 5 
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and many other historical and geological areas to 
provide public areas for camping, hiking, picnic- 
ing, fishing, and mountain climbing. It has been 
stated that one can visit a different scenic area in 
Washington every weekend for five years and 
still not cover all of the recreational possibilities. 

In winter there are ten major ski areas which 
provide a long sports season. Because of the sharp 
differences in vertical elevation it is possible to 
live in the lowlands in a mild climate and yet 
have good snow available just a few miles away 
for many months during the year. 

Washington has a great variety of climates as a 
result of inter-related influences such as terrain, 
prevailing winds, and ocean currents. In the west- 
ern part of the state the Pacific Ocean is the 
major factor. The warm Japanese current which 
swings around past the Aleutians and down Can- 
ada’s west coast serves to keep the entire region 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer than is 
normal for this latitude. Seattle’s mean summer 
temperature is 65.6 degrees and the mean winter 
temperature is 40.7 degrees. This compares with 
New York City’s summer mean of 74.6 and winter 
mean of 32.9. 

In some of the mountain areas there is heavy 
rainfall but the two principle cities, Seattle and 
Spokane, show substantially less precipitation 
than most major cities in the nation. Spokane’s 
average is 14.6 inches per year and Seattle regis- 
ters 31.9. 


Education in Washington 


Washington is justly proud of its system of pub- 
lic and private schools. From kindergarten 
through college, Washington ranks high in the 
top ten in the Union. The trend is to consolidate 
several small schools into larger units. This is 
shown by the number of school districts in the 
state — 591 in 1950, dropping to 432 in 1959. 

Many communities have established junior col- 
leges to serve young people after high school. 
Ten in the following cities served more than 6,000 
full time students in 1958: Mt. Vernon, Everett, 
Bremerton, Aberdeen, Centralia, Longview, Van- 
couver, Wenatchee, Yakima, and Pasco. 

The state supports the following universities 
and colleges with a combined enrollment of 24,471 
full time students: University of Washington, Se- 
attle; Washington State University, Pullman; 
Western Washington College of Education, Bel- 
lingham; Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg; and Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Chemey. 

A fine system of private colleges and universi- 
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ties blankets the state. The following schools en- 
rolled more than 10,000 full time students in 
1958: St. Martin’s College, Olympia; College of 
Puget Sound; Pacific Lutheran College, Tacoma; 
Seattle University, Seattle; Gonzaga Universi- 
ty, Spokane; Whitman College, Walla Walla; Se- 
attle Pacific College, Seattle; Whitworth College, 
Spokane; Holy Names College, Spokane; and Wal- 
la Walla College, Walla Walla. 


Inventory of Industrial Sites 


To the site-seeking executive one of the most 
impressive aspects of the Washington picture is 
the wide-spread program to plan and develop 
suitable sites for industry throughout the state. 
An inventory compiled recently shows more than 
100 significant sites scattered in all of the major 
regions and providing facilities for industries of 
almost every type. Thus, whether you are look- 
ing for a deep water site for a major process 
plant or an urban site for a distribution facility 
you can find something very suitable in the state 
of Washington. 

The site inventory is organized according to eco- 
nomic areas of the state and you might well wish 
to channel your planning along the same lines. 
Area Number 1 is West Puget Sound. In this area 
you will find Port Townsend in Jefferson Coun- 
ty; Port Angeles in Clallam County; Shelton in 
Mason County; and Bremerton in Kitsap County. 

Area Two is a Pacific coastal area where you 
will find sites at Hoquiam in Grays Harbor Coun- 
ty; Aberdeen in Grays Harbor County; McCleary 
in Grays Harbor County; and Raymond in Pa- 
cific County. 

Area Three, North Puget Sound, lists a number 
of sites at Auburn in King County; Bellevue in 
King County; Renton in King County; Kent in 
King County; Kirkland-Redmond in King County; 
Mountlake Terrace in Snohomish County; Ever- 
ett in Snohomish County; East Stanwood in Sno- 
homish County; Arlington in Snohomish County; 
Sedro Woolley in Skagit County; Mount Vernon 
in Skagit County; Burlington in Skagit County; 
Anacortes, Skagit County; Bellingham in What- 
com County; Ferndale, Whatcom County; Blaine, 
Whatcom County; Nooksack, Whatcom County; 
Everson, Whatcom County; Lynden, Whatcom 
County; and Federal Way in King County. 

Also in this area is Seattle in King County 
which provides a very wide range of possibilities. 

Looking at Area Four which is South Puget 
Sound you will find a number of sites for Tacoma 
in Pierce County; Puyallup in Pierce County; 
Sumner, Pierce County; Olympia in Thurston 




























Everett, Snohomish County 















































Port of Tacoma, Pierce County 

















The state of Washington has 
made a unique inventory of avail- 
able industrial sites throughout 
the state. The site-seeking execu- 
tive will find this inventory an 
invaluable aid when looking for 
available locations in the state. 
Maps, photos, and other data on 
over 100 sites in every major re- 
gion in the state are available 
through the Washington State De- 
partment of Commerce and Eco- 
nomic Development. Shown here 
and on the next page are aerial 
—, of several of the sites 
ound in this inventory. 





















































Yakima, Yakima County 
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Dallesport, 
Klickitat County 


County; Centralia in Lewis County; and Chehalis, 
Lewis County. 

In Area Five, the Mid-Columbia Basin, there 
are plant sites at Longview in Cowlitz County; 
Kelso, Cowlitz County; Kalama, Cowlitz County; 
Vancouver in Clark County; Camas, Clark Coun- 
ty; Ridgefield, Clark County; and Stevenson, Ska- 
mania County. 

In Area Six, Central Washington, sites are iden- 
tified at Sunnyside in Yakima County; Yakima 
in Yakima County: Ellensburg in Kittitas County; 
Quincy, Grant County; Grand Coulee, Grant 
County; Beverly, Grant County; Ephrata, Grant 
County; Warden, Grant County; Moses Lake, 
Grant County; Wenatchee, Chelan County; Brew- 
ster, Okanogan County; and Okanogan, Okanogan 
County. 

In Area Seven, the Upper Columbia Basin, there 
is extensive site data for Kennewick, Benton 
County; White Salmon, Klickitat County; Lyle, 
Klickitat County; Dallesport, Klickitat County, 
Bingen, Klickitat County; and Pasco, Franklin 
County. 

Area Eight in Eastern Washington shows sites 
for Colfax, Whitman County; Dayton, Columbia 
County; Pomeroy, Garfield County; Republic, 
Ferry County; Chewelah, Stevens County; Col- 
ville, Stevens County; Newport, Pend Oreille 
County; Dalkena, Pend Oreille County; Metaline 
Falls, Pend Orielle County; Ione, Pend Oreille 
County; and Othello, Adams County. 

Area Nine, Spokane County, shows a total of 
about 20 sites in Spokane. 
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Spokane, 
Spokane County 


Shown here (left) is an artist's 
rendering of the new United 
Control Corporation plant to 
be located in the Overlake In 
dustrial Park. The park is in 
the Bellevue section of Seattle 
On the right is a photo of the 
site on which the new plant 
will be erected. In addition to 
this new park in the Seattle 
area there are a number of in- 
dustrial parks under develop- 
ment throughout the = state 
which are well worth the at- 
tention of the firm which de- 
sires a park site. 


In addition there are quite a number of other 
sites on which data is available. You can obtain 
complete information from the State Department 
of Commerce or directly from the development 


groups serving these various areas. 

Industrial park development has recently re- 
ceived considerable attention in Washington and 
there are now a number of projects well worth 
the attention of the firm which desires a park site. 
A noteworthy development is Nine Lake Indus- 
trial Park located between Seattle and Tacoma. 
This is just below the Seattle-Tacoma Interna- 
tional Airport on the major interstate highway 
connecting Seattle and Tacoma. 

There is an industrial park located in the Port 
Industrial District in Tacoma and in the Seattle 
area there is the new Overlake Park in the Belle- 
vue section. Also in this section are two other 
Bellevue projects. 

About 20 miles east of Seattle is the East Side 
Industrial Park and there are units in other cities 
such as Chehalis, Kelso, and Tukwila. 

A major development is now underway at Spo- 
kane where the General Services Administration 
has sold to a private corporation a former Naval 
supply depot which has more than 3 million 
square feet of floor space under roof and makes 
possible an industrial park with complete utili- 
ties. This has been organized as Spokane Indus- 
trial Park, Inc., and an initial price has been fixed 
at $2.5 million. According to General Manager 
Markham of the Spokane Chamber “This pro- 
vides us with a perfect opportunity to offer a 





WASHINGTON 





package deal and we are going to work it to the 
best advantage possible.” 


Washington’s Team for Developing 
Industry 


There has been an upsurge of industrial devel- 
opment activity in recent years in Washington at 
all levels — state, area, and local. Certainly some 
of the impetus for this activity has stemmed di- 
rectly from the personal efforts of Governor Al- 
bert Rosellini. Early in his administration he 
was instrumental in creating the present Wash- 
ington Department of Commerce and Economic 
Development — the first such development body 
in Washington’s history. Following the launch- 
ing of that program in 1957 he has personally led 
development missions to New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburg, and Philadel- 
phia to meet with national business executives to 
discuss opportunities here. Further he has under- 
taken missions to Alaska and Hawaii to explore 
the role of Washington in the future industrial 
growth of these states. 

(For his personal efforts ID recently presented 
a distinguished service citation to Governor Rosel- 
lini before a banquet in Seattle. Significantly 
more than 950 business leaders throughout the 
Northwest attended this affair — certainly one 
of the largest local development sessions that has 
been reported anywhere.) 

The present program at the state level operates 
under an advisory council headed by Stanly W. 
Donogh who is the top Sears, Roebuck official in 
this region. A man of boundless energy Donogh 
has spearheaded this program while shuttling be- 
tween his home and his favorite vacation grounds 
via a float plane which he flies despite loss of a 
leg in an accident several years ago. 

Serving with Donogh are officials of business 
and other interests throughout the state: Law- 
rence Arnold, Seattle First National Bank, Seat- 
tle; Harold J. Gibson, International Association 
of Machinists, Renton; Frank Haskell, president, 
Haskell Corporation, Bellingham; Roderick Lind- 
say, president, Lincoln First Federal Savings and 
Loan, Spokane; Lorin Markham, manager, Spo- 





This special editorial survey on the industrial location 
factors in the state of Washington is another in I.D.’s 
continuing series of area studies. Reprints of the re- 
port, which was sponsored by the Washington Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Economic Development, may be 
obtained from Sam Boddy, Jr., acting director of the 
Department, General Administration Building, Olympia, 
Washington. 











Officers of the Washington State Department of Commerce and Economic 
Development ‘‘talk it over’’ in one of their regular working meetings. 
Planning for each of the Department’s divisions is coordinated during these 
sessions. The men are (left to right) Judson Wonderly, fiscal officer; Richard 
K. Fox, industrial analyst; Sam Boddy, Jr., acting director, and George 
Prescott, tourist division manager. 


The present development 
program at the state level 
operates under an ad- 
visory council. Heading the 
council is Stanly W. Donogh 
who is the top Sears, Roe- 
buck official in this area. 
Donogh is a man of bound- 
less energy and has spear- 
headed the program with 
able assistance from lead- 
ing businessmen throughout 
the state. 


kane Chamber of Commerce; Henry B. Owen, 
Vice President, King Television, Seattle; W. D. 
Ray, Chairman, Walla Walla Port Commission, 
Walla Walla; E. M. Weston, Pres., Wash. State 
Labor Council; Don Tilson, Aluminum Company of 
America, Vancouver; Gerrit Vander Ende, presi- 
dent, Pacific First Federal Savings, Tacoma; Dr. 
Paul A. Volpe, Seattle University, Seattle; Sam 
Volpentest, Kennewick; and Wilfred R. Woods, 
Wenatchee. 

The executive director of the Department of 
Commerce is Sam Boddy an enterprising public 
official who is assisted by a group of outstanding 
professional department heads. 

They provide confidential plant location serv- 
ices for industrialists including specific studies 
of various site factors such as the labor supply, 
markets, water, and various community charac- 
teristics. 
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LOCAL DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS IN 


WASHINGTON 


For detailed assistance in locating a plant in Washing- 
ton you'll find some 100 different groups eager to serve 
you. These include chambers of commerce, industrial 
development corporations, utilities, transportation agen- 
cies, and various governmental units. 

A list of these groups, based on the latest edition of 
the SITE SELECTION HANDBOOK, follows. Informa- 
tion concerning services rendered by various groups is 


indicated in code form: 


The first word indicates area covered, such as local, state, 
region, or national. The second figure indicates the number 
of full-time staff members. The word “buildings” is given if 
the agency maintains a list of vacant industrial buildings. 
The word “sites” is entered if the agency maintains a roster 
of available sites. Finally, the word “funds” is shown if the 
agency has funds available for financing building or sites. 

In cases where questionnaires were not returned, where 
data was incomplete, or where information was obtained 
directly from Industrial Development files, the notation (X) 


follows the listing. 


Aberdeen—ABERDEEN C. OF C. 
John H. Forbes, Mgr. (x) 


PORT OF GRAY HARBOR, Wil- 
liam J. Murphy, Jr., Mgr., Box 
1100. Local. 1. Sites. Idgs. 


Anacortes—ANACORTES C. OF 
.. H. L. Nolan, Sec-Mgr. (x) 


Auburn—AUBURN C. OF C., 
Waldo Carlson, Megr., 232 E. 
Main. Local. 1. Sites. Bidgs. 


Bellevue—GRTR. BELLEVUE C. 
OF Mrs. Vivienne E. 
Boddy, "Mgr., 339 104th, N. E. 
Local. 2. Sites. 


STRAIGHT-McNAE REALTY, 
9 McNae, 437 108th St., 
N. 


oa - — BELLINGHAM C. 
OF C., D. Murray Mason, 
Megr., 1147 State St. (x) 


Bingen—KLICKITAT CTY. PORT 
DIST. #1, Roy H. Cain, Mgr., 
Local. 1. Sites. 


Botheli—BOTHELL C. OF C., 
Dr. Loren Loper. Local. Sites. 


Bremerton — BREMERTON C. 
OF C., Charles J. Warner, 
Mer., 249 4th St. Local. 4. 
Sites. Bidgs. 


Camas—CAMAS C. of C., 
Charlies Adams, Mgr., 714 E. 
4th. Box 915. Local. Sites. 
Bidgs. 


PORT OF CAMAS- egg pe 
Fred me 311 

E. Birc 

Local. Sites. Bidgs. 


— Rock—CASTLE ROCK C. 
C., George Hess, Megr., 
Siar 1. Sites. Bidgs. 


NATL. BANK CF WASHINGTON, 
R. Hancock, Mgr. Local. 
20. Sites. Bidgs. 


Centralia — CENTRALIA C. OF 
A — Meg Mer., Box 
2. Sites. Bldgs. 
citizens OF CENTRALIA, Box 
356. 


Chehalis — CHEHALIS IND. 
COMMISSION, Kenneth E. 
Chase, Pres., 886 Market St. 
Local. 2. Sites. Bidgs. 


Chelan—LAKE CHELAN C. OF 
_ Lloyd Brandt, Sec., Local. 
1 


a Wenatchee—PUBL. UTIL. 
DIST. #1 OF DOUGLAS Cry. 
wm. T. Nordeen, Mgr., 20 N. 
Main. State. 1. Sites. Bidgs. 


Ellensburg — ELLENSBURG C. 
OF C., Mrs. Roy Hageman. 
Local. 2. Sites. Bldgs. Funds. 


Ephrata—GRANT COUNTY PUB- 
LIC UTILITIES DISTRICT, Mr. 
a Strom, industrial Mgr. 


Everett—D. A. DURYEE & CO., 
2715 Colby Ave. (x) 


PORT OF EVERETT, T. P. Mc- 
Cutchan, Mgr., Pier 1. 


SNOHOMISH CTY. IND. BUR., 
Kenneth F. Schilaty, Mer., 

1114. Local. . Sites. 
Bidgs. 


Hoquiam—HOQUIAM C. OF C., 
Kenneth S. Hodge, Megr., 704 
Simpson Ave. Local. 2. Sites. 
Bidgs. 


Kalama — NATL. BANK OF 
WASHINGTON, L. R. Love, 
Mer. Local. 20. Sites. Bidgs. 


PORT OF KALAMA, Ed Hen- 
drickson, Mgr. Local. 1. Sites. 


Kelso—KELSO C. OF C., Kay 
Olsen, Secy., 103 South Paci- 
fic. Local. Sites. Bidgs. 


SEATTLE FIRST NATL. BANK. 

eonnes M. Creek, & 

Megr., 200 S. Pacific Ave. Lo- 
cal. 30. Sites. Bidgs. 


Kennewick—PORT OF KENNE- 
WICK, John F. Neuman, Mer., 
P. . Box 1113. Local. 3. 

Sites. Bidgs. 


Longview — BANK OF COWLITZ 
CTY., Woodrow C. Button, 
Pres., 1347 14th Ave. Local. 
50. Sites. Bidgs. 


COWLITZ IND. BUREAU, Pres- 
ton Varney, Mgr., 1563 Olym- 
pia Way. Regional. 2. Sites. 
Bidgs. Funds. 


COWLITZ IND. CORP., William 
E. Sailors, Pres., 1203 Cali- 
fornia Way, P. O. Box 658. 
Local. 1. Sites. Bldgs. Funds. 
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LONGVIEW AGCY., INC., Bruce 
Rodman, V. P., 1451 Broad- 
way. Local. 15. Sites. Bidgs. 

LONGVIEW C. OF C., F. Eugene 
Crumb, ~ ae 1563 O1 mpia 
se hy Loca 3. Sites. Bldgs. 


AL MANN AGCY., Al Mann, 
1325 Hemlock. Local. 5. Sites. 
Bidgs. 


NATL. BANK OF COMMERCE, 
Robert Crook, Mgr., 1264 14th 
Ave. Local. 25. Sites. Bidgs. 


PORT OF LONGVIEW, Harvey 
B. Hart, Mgr. Local. 50. Sites. 


PUBL. UTILITIES DIST. #1 OF 
COWLITZ CTY., Glen Hittle, 
Mer., 960 Commercial Ave. 
Regional. 275. Sites. Bidgs. 

SEATTLE-FIRST NATL. BANK. 
Arth. G. Manke, V. P. & Mgr., 
1315 14th Ave. Local. 25. 
Sites. Bidgs. 


Lynnwood — MODERN HOME 
BLDRS., INC., D. H. Healy, 
Box 398. International. 10. 
Sites. Funds. 

Mt. Vernon—MT. VERNON C. 
oo C., Chas. J. Warner, Mgr. 
x 

Olympia—OLYMPIA C. OF C., 
J. W. Johnson, Mgr., Box 427. 
Local. 1. Sites. Bidgs. 


PORT OF OLYMPIA, Duncan F. 
Stewart, Act. Mgr., P. O. Box 
827. Local. 1. Sites. Bidgs. 
Funds. 


Pasco—PASCO C. OF C., F. K. 
Kind, Mgr., 111 N. 3rd, Box 
550. Local. 2. Sites. Bldgs. 


PORT OF PASCO, Del C. Isaac- 
son, Mgr., Box 704. Local. 1. 
Sites. 

Port Angeles—PORT ANGELES 
C. OF Cc., G. S. Vergeer, Chm. 
1217 &. First. St. tocel. 1. 
Sites. Bldgs. Funds. 


PORT OF PORT ANGELES, Jack 
P. Hogan, Mgr., Foot of Ce- 
dar St., Box 791. Local. Sites. 
Bidgs. 


Port Townsend — PORT TOWN- 

SEN g ECON. DEV. COMMIT- 

B. A. - ag 7 Co- 

ord., 220 Taylor St., c/o Ch 

of Comm. Local. ty ‘Sites. 
Bidgs. 


Pullman—C. OF C., Mrs. Erva 
Mosher, Mgr., Washington Ho- 
tel. Local. 1. Sites. Bldgs. 
Funds. 


a npg haa C.F ., 
Henry J. Reynolds, Ex. V. P., 
219 Wells St. Local. 3. Sites. 


Richland—RICHLAND C. OF C., 
Wayne Gladstone, Chm. of 
ind. Comm., 1329 G. Wash- 
ington Way. Local. 2. Sites. 


Seattle—BOOZ, ALLEN & HAM- 
ILTON, Harry Price. White- 
Henry-Stuart Bidg. Regional. 


HENRY BRODERICK, INC., 
Samuel J. Levenson, 623 2nd 
Ave. (x) 

FRED W. DARNELL, 728 United 
Pacific Bidg. 


GREAT NORTHERN RWY. CO., 
Ralph V. Backstrom, Asst. 
Dir., Ind. x Dev. Dept., 
404 Union Regional. 5. 
Sites. Bidgs. 


LAMBUTH, SILL & CO., 506 
Hoge Bidg. (x) 


ar ee Wag ROAD, IND. DEPT., 

L. Sedgwick, Western Ind: 

aa 6647. White Bidg. 
Regional. 9. Sites. Bidgs. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RWY. CO., 
T. Moore. Western Mer. 
Ind. Dev., 916 Smith Tower. 
Regional. 15. Sites. Bidgs. 
PORT OF SEATTLE, Robert W. 
Bratsberg, Bell St. Terminal. 
PUGET SOUND POWER & 
LIGHT CO., Stewart G. Neel, 
Mgr. Area Dev., 860 Stewart 
Bidg. Local. 2. Sites. Bidgs. 


SEATTLE C. OF C., Don M. 
Follett, V. P. & Gen. Mer., 
215 Columbia St. Local. 4. 
Sites. Bidgs. 


SEATTLE FIRST NATL. BANK, 
Econ. Res. Dept., Miner H. 
Baker, Economist, P. O. Box 
3586. State. 


SEATTLE AREA INDUS. COUN- 
CIL, Denney Givens, Exec. 
Dir., 215 Columbia St. 

GEORGE D. TUCKER, 1000 4th 
Ave., S. 


Sequim—SEQUIM C. OF C., 
Peter F. Black. (x) 


ee c. OF C., 
Wm. Dickie, Pres. (x) 


South —— BEND INDUS- 
TRIES, INC., B. F. Spoor, 
Res. Ener., 116 E. Water. 
Local. 4. Sites. Bidgs. Funds. 


Spokane — INLAND EMPIRE 
IND. RESEARCH, INC., D. 
W. Walters, Man. Engr., 345 
Peyton Bldg. Regional. 2. 
Sites. Bldgs. 

SPOKANE VALLEY C. OF C., 
Arthur G. Freund, Opportun- 
ity. (x) 

WASH. WATER POWER CO., 
Albert Gruber, W. 825 Trent 
Ave. 1. Sites. 

Tac ee. ere, DAVIS Me 
BLANGY, INC., RLTR S., 4. 
Slenay,” 915 Pacific ia 
State. 17. Sites. Bldgs. Funds. 


GEORGE D. POE & CO., Geo. 
D. Poe, Jones Bidg. (x) 


WARD SMITH, INC., 109 10th 
St. (x) 


TACOMA C. OF C., Oliver Lar- 
son, Ind. Mgr., Winthrop Ho- 
tel. Local. 1. Sites. Bidgs. 


TACOMA CITY LIGHT CO., Da- 
ay Glenn, Mgr. Ind. Prom. 
x 

a i 1g Pg Ag C. OF 

Hugh Aaron “~ Ind. 
Dev. Comm., B-3 S. Toppen- 
ish Ave. Local. 1. Sites. Bidgs. 


Vancouver—PORT OF VANCOU- 
VER, K. M._ Engebretsen, 
Mer., Box 570. Local. 30. 
Sites. Bldgs. Funds. 

VANCOUVER C. OF C., Larry 
Hobbs, Megr., 817 Washington 
St. Local. 3. Sites. Bidgs. 


Walla Walla—!INLAND EMPIRE 
WATERWAYS ASSN., Herbert 
G. West, Ex. V. P., 312 Jones 
Bidg., Box 98. Regional. 6. 
Sites. 


GORDON MATTHEWS & AS- 
SOC., Gordon Matthews, 
Jones Bidg. (x) 

PACIFIC POWER & LIGHT CO., 
H B Asst. Gen. 


gional. 1. Sites. Bldgs. 


SHERWOOD & oe Reed 
Clark, 106 N. 2nd. (x) 

WALLA WALLA C. OF C., Fred 
Schneiter, a. Colville & 
Sumach. Local. 5. 

we WALLA PORT ODIST., 

D. Ray, Pres., Colville & 

anaes, Box 124. Local. 2. 
Sites. Bidgs. Funds. 

Wenatchee—CHELAN COUNTY 
PUBLIC UTILITIES DIST., Mr. 
Kirby Billingsley, Ind. Mgr., 
Box 1231. (x 

WENATCHEE C. OF C., Glenn 
A. Woods, Mgr., Box 850. (x) 

Woodland — SECURITY STATE 
BANK, Walter J. Gregorius, 
Pres., '206 Davidson. Local. 20: 
Sites. Bidgs. 

WOODLAWN C. OF C., George 
ra ag Pres. Local. 1. Sites. 

gs. 


ee. — PACIFIC — By 
LIGH D. B. 
Asst. ‘tn Mer., Box ee. ah 
— C. OF C., Lew Garbutt, 
P. O. Box 1498. Local. 
My erites. Bidgs. 
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By Frank H. Stedman 


he ordinary map of the United 

States shows six states, rang- 
ing from smallish down to county- 
sized, off in a corner beyond New 
York City. The New Yorker’s fa- 
mous map of the Bostonian’s idea 
of the United States, published 
some years ago, showed a slightly 
different state of affairs. On it the 
distance between Boston and Al- 
bany is greater than that from Al- 
bany to the West Coast. The truth, 
as in most such matters, lies some- 
where in between. 

Although the geographical center 
of the 48 contiguous states is in 
Kansas, the center of population is 
somewhere between St. Louis and 
Evansville, Indiana, while the cen- 
ter of manufacturing employment is 
not far from Lima, Ohio. 


If the centers were plotted for 


bank deposits, stock holdings, elec- 
tronics laboratories, Ph.D’s granted 
in scientific fields, major industrial 
patents granted, skiing centers, ma- 
jor symphony orchestras, new books 
published, and legitimate stage per- 
formances, they all would probably 
lie somewhere between Cleveland 
and New York. 

In this view New England is very 
near the center of things. Moreover, 
its share in each of these fields is 
far greater than its 2 per cent of 
the nation’s area or 6 per cent of its 
population would suggest. 


New England’s long-standing spe- 
cialization in manufacturing is still 
very marked. Its share of the total 
population applied to the national 
employment in manufacturing in 
1957 would have indicated 983,000 
employees, yet in that year there 
were actually 1,469,725 employed in 
New England industries, or 8.6 per 
cent of the national total. 

It seems most unlikely that any 
of the rapidly rising new industrial 
areas will ever approach such a 
high degree of specialization, since 
national employment in manufactur- 
ing is currently lagging somewhat 
behind the growth in total employ- 
ment and in population. 


Industry Began Here 

Perhaps no section of the country 
has had such a complex economic 
history, but the dominant theme has 
always been trade in or processing 
of raw materials of other areas and 
the constant up-grading of skills. 

Up until the Revolution, the ma- 
jor source of income was trade with 
other British colonies, with Britain 
itself, and — all too often, thought 
the British — with Britain’s Euro- 
pean rivals and their colonies. Al- 
though the ships themselves were 
usually home-built out of native 
timber, very few of the commodi- 
ties carried were local, apart from 
fish landed at New England ports 
and dried or salted. One of the most 


profitable operations was to take 
fish to the West Indies, bring back 
molasses to Newport, take rum 
made from the molasses to West 
Africa, and bring “black ivory” 
back to the West Indies. If the mar- 
ket for slaves was expected to be 
better in the Southern colonies, 
they would be sold there in ex- 
change for tobacco, which in turn 
would be exchanged in England for 
manufactured goods. 

Soon after the Revolution, the 
capital accumulated in trade began 
to find its way into the early mills 
set up, in imitation of those in Eng- 
land, on the many small power sites 
scattered all over New England. 
Later on, as technology advanced, 
larger power sites could be used, 
and Lowell, Lawrence, Manchester, 
and Holyoke came into being. 

colonial shoe 
Haverhill, and 
Brockton grew into factory indus- 


Concurrently, the 
trades in Lynn, 


tries, as did the multifarious metal 
trades of Waterbury and New Bri- 
tain. 

A major factor in the rapid 
growth early in the last century was 
the introduction of large grain sup- 
plies from the deep prairie soils of 
the newly settled states west of the 
Appalachians. New England farm- 
ers thereafter converted to dairying 
or joined the trek west or flocked 
to the new mills, where they met 


SCIENCE MEETS INDUSTRY 


New roads, new plants and new and far-reaching evi- 


dence of urban planning are transforming the nation’s 


oldest industrial area. The tranquil beauty of the 


countryside remains, and the cultural capital of the 


area continues to grow, while improvements in its 


business climate appear on every hand. 
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The simple dignity and peacefulness of such New England scenes — this is in Barnard, 
Vermont — are part of the strong appeal of the area. The chance to relax and unwind 
in such surroundings is worth a great deal to many business and professional men working 
under pressure. 





IN A TRADITIONAL SETTING 
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NEW ENGLAND 





the first waves of immigrants re- 
cruited as mill hands. 

In a very real sense the present 
phase of New England’s economic 
growth is parallel to this earlier 
episode. As the Southern textile in- 
dustry has grown up, the older and 
less efficient New England mills 
have closed, freeing a sizeable labor 
force for the growing electronics 
and transport equipment industries. 

Both of these transitions have 
been painful to individuals and 
sometimes to whole communities, 
but the region as a whole has bene- 
fited. In the present case, the area’s 
remaining textile mills are current- 
ly prospering, and no longer have 
such an unwholesome predominance 
as when Manchester’s Amoskeag 


works employed 30,000 in a city of 
78,000. 


Diversification Advances 

The present composition of the 
region’s industry is shown in the 
first set of figures taken from the 
Census Bureau’s Annual Survey of 
Manufactures. The massive growth 
of durable goods since 1949 has 
much more than made good the loss 
in textiles, and the area now has a 
good balance between non-durables 
and durables, whereas non-dura- 
bles predominated in 1949 because 
of the importance of textiles. 

The second table, compiled from 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
that are not strictly comparable 
with the first, especially as regards 
machinery and rubber employment, 





CLASS OF INDUSTRY 
Food 

Textiles 

Apparel 

Lumber 

Furniture 


Paper 
Printing 
Chemicals 
Rubber 
Leather 


Stone, Clay and Glass 
Primary metals 
Fabricated metals 
Machinery 


INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT IN NEW ENGLAND, 
1949 AND 1957 (in thousands) 


shows the relative position of the 
six states in 1959. 

Considering the small size of the 
area, the variation among the states 
is remarkable. No two have the same 
two classes of industry ranking first 
and second. It should be noted that 
the largest industrial installation in 
northern New England is not in- 
cluded because it is government- 
operated; the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
employs thousands in both Maine 
and New Hampshire. 


Look of the Country 

The New England landscape, 
away from a few over-commercial- 
ized stretches on main roads, is a 
source of continual delight to both 
visitors and residents. Despite their 
reputation for dourness and hard 
practicality, the early New Eng- 
land farmers managed to produce 
village after village, all over the 
area, that seem now to have been 
designed by great artists. 

Apart from the Connecticut Val- 
ley and the Aroostook country, the 
soil does not rival that of the main 
agricultural areas in the Middle 
West, and pastures and woodland 
dominate the scene. The celebrated 
stone fences are very common, al- 
though stone buildings are rare. 

Unlike the low regular coast line 
that borders the Atlantic and Gulf 


of Mexico all the way from New 
Jersey to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, the New England coast line 
is infinitely varied. In Maine it is 
almost fiord-like in many places, 
and Mount Desert Island rises over 
1,500 feet above sea level. Else- 
where are many quiet bays and 
coves and great harbors extending 
far inland. 


Electrical machinery 77.5 


Transportation equipment 49.8 

Instruments 29.3 39.8 
Miscellaneous 100.8 106.4 
Others 27.4 21.6 
Total 1,345.1 1,469.7 


United States 17,104.7 
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MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT BY STATE 
New England, 1959 (in thousands) 


INDUSTRY NH 
Food 

Tobacco 1 

Textiles 13 
Apparel 3 
Paper 8 
Printing 4 
Chemicals 1 

Petrol Prod. sd 
Rubber 1 

Leather 3 


Nondurables 57 


Lumber 

Furniture 

Stone, etc. 

Primary metal 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery 

Electrical 
Transportation equip. 
Instruments 
Miscellaneous mfg. 
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The New England mountains are 
everything that non-alpine moun- 
tains should be. They are high 
enough to be challenging — Mount 
Washington is 6,288 feet high — and 
extensive enough so that large areas 
are quite difficult of access, while 
other areas can be traversed even 
by nervous old ladies. 

The considerable expanse above 
timberline — the only such area in 
eastern North America — affords 
incomparable views over’ lower 
slopes, notches (passes) and inter- 
vales (flat-floored valleys). 

And thousands of lakes. These 
range in size from Champlain, Win- 
nipesaukee, and Moosehead down to 
hidden mountain pools where the 
water is icy or lazy lowland ponds 





HAS 
STRATEGIC 
ml oleo7-Wale), bt 


vital to the success of new industrial and research facilities. 
For maximum economic advantages, Cabot, Cabot & Forbes’ fourteen Suburban 
Industrial Parks are carefully positioned on major expressways, close to substantial 
labor resources. 

These attractive developments are professionally planned 
and controlled to guarantee long-term real estate value. 


The comprehensive CC&F Package Plan efficiently provides 
site location and preparation, new building design, engineering, construction and 


fi financing. Each service is available separately, as well. 


CABOT, CABOT & FORBES CO. 


NATIONW/DE DEVELOPERS FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
60 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts / Offices also in Philadelphia and Los Angeles 
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Portland’s Headlight points the way to the notion’s major port closest to Europe. The Grand Trunk 
connection to Montreal, 265 miles away, is of major importance in the winter, when the St. Lawrence 


is frozen but Portland is open. 


Island-studded Squam Lake, New Hampshire’s second largest, is quite unspoiled, yet is only an hour 
from Manchester and two hours from Boston. The great variety and multiplicity of places to go ensures 
everyone of a chance to pick his own favorite spots and enjoy them without being lost in crowds. 


where you can stay in the water all 
day — in the summer, that is. 

And everywhere is the New Eng- 
land mixture of maples, oaks, elms, 
birches, and evergreens that reach- 
es its greatest splendor in the fall. 
Europeans dismiss color  photo- 
graphs of New England hillsides as 
“impossible — obviously re- 
touched.” 


“Visitors Welcome” 
Under these circumstances it is 
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not surprising that New England is 
the classic resort area for the whole 
country, as the Riviera is for France. 
Even before the Revolution, New 
Hampshire’s last colonial governor 
built the first summer home on 
Lake Winnipesaukee. 

Newport and Bar Harbor domi- 
nated the scene for a long time, but 
now accommodations run the gamut 
from elegant hotels and 40-room 
“cottages” to camping space with 


1960 


spring water. Almost every town 
has its contingent of summer visi- 
tors, there for a day or the whole 
summer season. 

Many summer homes are very 
permanent and become retirement 
homes as the family grows older 
More typical — at least in num- 
bers accommodated — are the in- 
numerable boys’ and girls’ camps 
with Indian names, rustic cabins 
and sturdy counselors. Thousands 
of children from East Coast cities 
get their only real experience in 
outdoor living in these camps, and 
the more adventurous and experi- 
enced may qualify for a canoe trip 
on the Allegash, in the midst of a 
vast uninhabited tract of northern 
Maine. 

To almost as great a degree, New 
England is the winter resort coun- 
try par excellence. The first big 
snow in the mountains brings the 
skiers out in droves, and snow 
trains run to many places, especially 
in Vermont and New Hampshire. 
If conditions are favorable — fa- 
vorable now means lots of snow, 
and wails go up if it falls short - 
every hillside in southern New 
England soon has its quota of local 
devotees. 

The climate is not greatly differ 
ent from that in other northern 
states, but it is a little cooler in 


summer, especially on the coast 


and in the mountains, and precipi- 


heavier and 
distributed through 


tation is somewhat 
more evenly 
the year. 

This difference in summer is of 
great significance to the nearby 
Eastern metropolitan centers, who 
supply a large share of the summer 
visitors. 

In the winter, temperatures in 
the lowlands near the coast are sev- 
eral degrees warmer than at com- 
parable latitudes in the interior of 
the country, but at elevations over 
2,000 feet there is generally plenty 
of snow. Modern snow removal 
equipment insures ready access to 
all parts of the area soon after a 
heavy fall. 

Suffice it to say that this is a gen- 
uine four-season climate, beloved 
by naturalists and poets, of which 
New England has long had a good 
supply, from Thoreau and Whittier 
down to Robert Frost. Moreover, 
the area is a favorite residence of 
many writers and artists from oth- 
er parts of the country, who can 
live where they like it best. 





BERKSHIRE COUNTY massaciuserts 
Offers Location PLUS 


LOCATION . . . Berkshire County is connected by 900 miles of continuous turnpikes to major East and 
Mid-West markets via Mass. Turnpike and N. Y. Thruway. Plentiful skilled labor force . . . 
cooperative communities . . . ample rail and utility coverage. Unexcelled livability in year-round 
vacation paradise with excellent housing, schools, recreation and cultural attractions. 


PLUS .... three ideal, new business, research and industrial sites in northern, central and southern 
sections of this strategically located area. 


NORTH BERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL CENTER 


North Adams, Massachusetts 

Landscaped 25 acre site. First building, ready for immediate 
construction, provides 28,800 sq. ft. manufacturing space and 4,800 
sq. ft. office space. Building cost, under $7.00 sq. ft. For sale, lease or 
lease-back. Surrounding area offers plentiful surplus labor supply. 
Write: Mr. Roger Jewett; Northern Berkshire Development Corp., 
North Adams, Mass. 


PITTSFIELD INDUSTRIAL PARK 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

43 acre tract of prime industrial land, adjacent to large E. D. Jones 
Corp. and General Electric plants. Subdivided into 9 lots (3 to 5 acres). 
Access roads to main highway. Boston & Albany spur line. Construction 
to tenants’ specifications, with lease-back arrangement. Write: The 
Association of Business and Commerce of Central Berkshire County, Inc.; 


100 North St.; Pittsfield, Mass. 


BARRINGTON INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Great Barrington, Massachusetts 

50 acres of land available for immediate development. Full financing 
’ available for purchase or lease-back. Complete cooperation and 
assistance of progressive community with important historical and 
cultural background. Numerous success stories, available on request, 
point up potentialities of this area. Write: Mr. A. John Tuller; 


Barrington Industrial Corp.; Great Barrington, Mass. 


Or for details on all of Berkshire County, write: 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


COURT HOUSE, PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





For making 
leather shoes 





headline news| 


OR WHATEVER YOU MAKE 
THE NEW BEDFORD 
INDUSTRIAL PARK 

IS THE BEST PLACE 

TO MAKE THEM! 


45 Minutes from Boston 


Free Well Water 
700 gallons per minute 


Large Labor Pool 
Airport on the Doorstep 


Unbeatable Building 
Leases 


W rite for Brochure 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
RICHARD M. HALLET. JR. 

_ EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Hin | Hi? NEW BEDFORD, MASS 

. TEL.WYMAN 7-7818 
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The passage of more than three centuries has brought grace and beauty to houses built by Puritans 
for strictly ultilitarian purposes. This is the famous Fairbanks House in Dedham, outside Boston; it is 
regarded as the oldest frame structure in Anglo-America. 


Tradition’s Hold 

New England has more surviving 
evidence of its past than any other 
part of the country; this is one of 
the major elements in the area’s 
marked individuality. This is due 
partly to the fact that a relatively 
large part of it was already densely 
settled at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Another reason is that most of 
the area has been continuously 
prosperous, despite a changing eco- 
nomic base, and hence many struc- 
tures have been well maintained 
and have been able to survive cen- 
turies of use. Thus Portsmouth, 
Newburyport, Duxbury, Wiscasset, 
Litchfield, Nantucket, and other 
such towns have hundreds of 18th 
century frame houses, and a goodly 
number of 17th century buildings 
still stand. 

Unlike most of the country, where 
the area outside the cities is rural 
and has only county government, 
all of the settled part of New Eng- 
land is part of some town, each with 
its local town government, its com- 
mercial center, and its own way of 
doing things. 

As growth occurs around the 
larger cities, therefore, it is not in- 
to raw agricultural land, but into 
an existing community with a well- 
defined nucleus. This accounts for 
the great variety and marked per- 
sonality of such Boston suburbs (if 
you dare call them that) as Lexing- 
ton, Milton, Wellesley, Hingham, 
Marblehead, and Winchester, or of 


such places as Farmington near 
Hartford and Bristol near Provi- 
dence. 

The hand of tradition has been 
very much strengthened in many 
places by the wealth of literary al- 
lusions and associations that have 
made shrines out of Concord and 
Salem, Massachusetts, and Peter- 
boro, New Hampshire, and of such 
streets as Brattle Street in Cam- 
bridge. 


A Training Ground 

New England has for centuries 
been America’s schoolmaster. De- 
spite the growth of great state and 
private universities all over the 
country, New England’s private uni- 
versities and colleges continue to 
draw students from all parts of 
the country, and since the end of 
World War II especially, from all 
over the Free World. 

The faculties, laboratories and li- 
braries of the great schools are na- 
tional, as well as regional, assets. A 
disproportionate share of endow- 
ment money continues to pour in to 
the region’s institutions, but in these 
days of soaring educational costs 
the cry goes up for more and more. 
To an increasing extent, industrial 
concerns are coming to replace in- 
dividual philanthropists as the main 
source of funds. 

Meanwhile, all six states of the 
region are boosting the stature of 
the state-financed institutions and 
are increasing enrollments. This will 
provide opportunities for many who 
cannot qualify financially or scho- 
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There ls Profit For You 
ANYWHERE IN THE SIX 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 


From the rich potato fields of Aroostook County in Maine, to the exurbanite living 
of Fairfield County, Connecticut; from the ski slopes of New Hampshire and 
Vermont to the Cape Cod Beaches; from the Berkshire Music Festival in Massa- 
chusetts to the Jazz Festival at Newport, Rhode Island, the electric utility com- 
panies of the six New England States are ready to help you locate wisely. 


The full-time staffs of our investor-owned Electric Companies are well 
organized, experienced and equipped with the facts. Co-operating closely with 
State and local officials, they know about available buildings, sites, planning and 
zoning, transportation, utilities, education, recreation, taxes, labor relations. 


Their help and advice is free to you; and strictly confidential. Please commu- 
nicate with the Area Development Department of any of these companies. 


BANGOR HYDRO-ELECTRIC COMPANY EXETER & HAMPTON ELECTRIC COMPANY NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 

CENTRAL MAINE POWER COMPANY FITCHBURG GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY NEW ENGLAND GAS AND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 

CONCORD ELECTRIC COMPANY THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY THE UNITED ILLUMINATING COMPANY 

THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY THE HOUSATONIC PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS ELECTRIC COMPANY 
MAINE PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


MEMBERS OF 
ELECTRIC COUNCIL OF NEW ENGLAND 
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SERVICE... 


® To Big Business 
¢ To Small Business 


Big Business likes Haverhill’s receptive 
spirit so says Chas. B. Stauffacher, Ex 
ecutive Vice President of Continental Can 
Corp. on his announcement of his plant 
expansion in Haverhill. He cited its skilled 
labor supply, favorable community charac- 
teristics, municipal facilities and amicable 
labor relations as key services offered for 
his company’s growth in our community 


Small Business growth is exemplified 
through the Haverhill Industrial Council's 
aid to the Gare Ceramic Supply Company 
Special financial assistance and extensions 
of local municipal facilities were vital serv 

s that helped this small company expand 
into new plant facilities to build national 
recognition in merchandising their Sym 


phony brand of ceramic supplies. 


Other companies who have doubled their 
production in the Haverhill area who will 
attest to our services are: 

Big Business — Western Electric. 
Small Business—Western Products. 


FINANCING. 


e For New Industry 


e For Existing Industry 


We offer a unique financing presentation 
service that lets you realize maximum flex- 
ibility in planning your financial reeds 
Our contacts with Commercial Banks, In 
vestment Bankers, State & Local Founda 
tions, Industrial Trusts, Insurance Con 
panies, Private Developers, Leasing Com 
panies, Smail Business Administration, and 
Small Business Investment Companies may 


help you 


Why not try our unique financing 
service! 


COMPANIES. 


e Who Can Use 
Our Many Assets 


METAL PRODUCTS — ELECTRONICS 
LEATHER GOODS — PLASTICS 
APPAREL — CHEMICALS — PRINTING 
HIGH GRADE SHOES—SHOE FINDINGS 
“‘We believe we have the most and best 


planned industrial zoned land of any 
city in our State.”’ 


SEND FOR OUR FREE 
“DO-IT-YOURSELF” 

zz Plant Location Guide 

[_] Available Property List 


HAVERHILL 


INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
191 Merrimack St. 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 
DRake 5-5689 
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Harvard's ‘‘houses’’ along the Charles are mostly Georgian — this one is modeled after London's Horse 
Guards, well known to television audiences — whereas Yale’s are mainly Collegiate Gothic. These and 
other campuses have some buildings dating back to the 18th century 


Kent is one of many well-known private schools in New England, mostly in rural settings, where much 
of the English ‘‘public’’ school tradition has taken root. Such schools draw from all over the country 
and most of their graduates go on to private colleges and universities in the area 


lastically for the top private insti- 
tutions but who do not want to 
go outside the area for advanced 
schooling. 

To a greater extent than any- 
where else in the country, private 
preparatory schools have survived 
in New England. They offer close 
supervision and more advanced 
work than is available in many pub- 
lic high schools, and are regarded 
by many parents as insurance that 
their children will be accepted into 
colleges with high standards. 

This elaborate educational struc- 
ture has its most immediate signifi- 


cance to industry in the form of an- 
swers to specific questions. The line 
between industrial and academic 
research becomes harder to find ev- 
ery day, and nowhere in the coun- 
try is the interplay between the 
two more constant and more pro- 
lific in ideas that will some day 
reach the production line. 

In addition to the specialized lab- 
oratory facilities available for use 
by industry, the area is the head- 
quarters for such well-known firms 
as Arthur D. Little, Inc., research 
consultants, and Stone and Webster, 
consulting engineers. 
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Connecticut Village Green 


New York Ciry Skyline 


SMART INDUSTRY IS MOVING TO CONNECTICUT BECAUSE 


CONN. is moving nearer N.Y.C. every day 


NOW, add new distribution advantages to the 
other profitable reasons for transferring opera- 
tions to Connecticut or opening a branch 
plant here. 


The Connecticut plan for expressways 
throughout the state will put your plant on 
N.Y.C.’s doorstep and next door to the entire 
Northeast—a market of over 38 million 
people within overnight trucking distance. 





The same expressways (all open to trucking) 
are creating plant site opportunities that ex- 
panding industries will want to look into now. 


FREES Folder on Selected 
Connecticut Industrial Locations. 
Write now to the Connecticut 
Development Commission, Room 
475, State Office Bldg., Hartford 
15, Connecticut. 








SET 
YOUR 
SIGHTS 


on the 
Connecticut 
Shoreline 


The MAIN LINE 
To Opportunity 


90 


Minutes 
from 


Times Square 


RAIL 
TURNPIKE 
DEEP WATER HARBORS 


Fairfield 
Bridgeport 
Trumbull 
Stratford 
Milford 
Orange 
West Haven 
New Haven 
Hamden 
North Haven 
East Haven 
North Branford 


Please let us know your wants 


Area Development Department 


_ THE 
UNITED 
ILLUMINATING 
COMPANY 


80 Temple Street 


New Haven 6, Connecticut 
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The bays and coves and headlands of the New England coast are the natural habitat for sailing 
enthusiasts. Race Week in Marblehead is a major event for sportsmen, socialites and sight-seers. 


Intellectuals Like It 

Important as it is to the indus- 
trial life of the area, science is on- 
ly one aspect of the broad scope of 
New England’s cultural activity. 
Perhaps here more than anywhere 
else in the country, the charge that 
Americans are anti-intellectual falls 
completely flat. 

At the lowest level, this is mani- 
fested in the remarkably good pub- 
lic libraries in even very small com- 
munities. The high level of musical 
taste is shown by the vigorous sup- 
port given to local musical organi- 
zations as well as to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, another na- 
tional institution. 

Perhaps half of the summer stock 
theaters are in New England, and 
many of the important music and 
dance groups. The Newport Jazz 
Festival is a recent notable addition 
to the attractions of the area. 

There is plenty for the less seri- 
ous-minded — or for the relaxation 
of the serious-minded. The remark- 
able love-war between hardened 
Red Sox fans and Ted Williams 
still goes on, with the fascinating 
prospect in the offing that he may 
stay on as manager. Pro football is 
due this year, and pro basketball 
and hockey are long established, as 
is racing at Narragansett, Rocking- 
ham, and Suffolk Downs. 

Ivy League football is esteemed 
by many connoisseurs as the best 
amateur football in the country. 
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The Harvard-Yale game is still The 
Game, no matter how low both 
teams are in national standings. 
Another classic conflict is the an- 
nual crew race between these two 
schools on the Thames at New Lon- 
don. Rivaling it as a mixture of so- 
cial gathering and athletic contest 
is the Longwood tennis tournament. 


The New Highways 

The impact of new highway con- 
struction on New England has al- 
ready been more strongly felt than 
in almost any other sizeable area 
and promises to be much greater 
by the time the entire Interstate 
System and certain additional pro- 
posed roads are completed. 

Because of the close spacing of 
towns and the prevailingly narrow 
streets in the down-town areas of 
nearly all the cities, progress on 
such a route as the old Boston Post 
Road along the Connecticut shore 
line was exasperatingly slow, and 
places 100 miles apart might re- 
quire as much travel time as 150 or 
200 miles would in a sparsely popu- 
lated Western state. 

Connecticut’s famous Merritt 
Parkway, built in the Thirties, was 
the beginning of the solution. As one 
of the first modern express high- 
ways in the country, it served as 
the prototype for the turnpikes 
which followed, and in a sense for 
the whole Interstate System. 

Now it is possible to go all the 
way from New York to Augusta in 
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AN INVITATION TO NEW INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 


If you are seeking 4 favorable site for plant location, 1 respectfully invite 
you to consider some of the advantages W nich Massachusetts offers to 
industrialists in greater measure than does any other state. 


Labor — Plentiful supply of “Yankee Craftsmen” and other skilled 

and semi-skilled workers. Excellent jJabor stability and labor manage- 
ment co-operation. 

Research Facilities — Unexcelled __ some 322 research Jaboratories 
employing over 15,000 scientists, engineers and technicians — world- 
renowned educational institutions. 

Nearness to Markets— 97.2% of USS. population and 70.2% of the 

Canadian population within 500 mile radius. 

Shipping Facilities — Most complete integrated railroad network with 

some 2,540 yal iles ecting all points. Excellent world-wide 

freight and passenger air service IF ston’s Logan International 

Airport by 10 major airlines. Superb highway system with some 

25,662 miles for easy accessibility in and out of the state. Port of 

Boston provides shipping facilities to world-wide ports and is 200 

miles nearer to Europe than any other major American port. 

Financial Resources — One of the nation’s largest sources of capital. 

Massachusetts Business Development Corporation will assist you in 

fnancing your business. 

Livability — Seat of culture — outstanding educational and medical 

facilities — year yound vacationland. 

Plant Location — Ideal sites to meet every requirement. Assistance 

and co-operation by public and private agencies. 

In conclusion, may | emphasize that Massachusetts is an industrial state, 

and the maintenance of a healthy climate for the growth and development 
of industry is of vital concern to me as its Governor, and to all of its 


citizens. 
pile tree 


Governor 
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Expansion Capital 
For Growing 


Companies 


If limited capital is delaying your 
expansion program, investigate Rhode 
Island’s unique 100% Financing Plan. 
Under the provisions of this liberal 
plan, you can have that new manu- 
facturing plant immediately. without 
delay, without investing needed capital. 

It is not necessary to be in the top 50 
companies in the U.S.A. to qualify for 
Rhode Island’s 100% Lease-Purchase 
Financing Plan. If your company is 
well managed and has a sound future, 
you'll be welcome in Rhode Island. 

A number of newly constructed 
buildings are available to you in well 
planned industrial parks. Others are 
being built. If you require special facil- 
ities, we will build a new plant to your 
specifications. 

For complete details on Rhode 
Island’s 100% Financing Plan, plus 
full information on Rhode Island’s bus- 
iness climate and economic advantages, 
write or phone: 


Adolph T. Schmidt 
Executive Director 





RHODE ISLAND 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


111 Roger Williams Building, 
Hayes Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 
JAckson 1-7100 
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less time than it often used to take 
to get from New York to Boston, 
and Albany is four hours away 
from the center of Boston. In a few 
years, high-speed highways will 
criss-cross the entire area and will 
connect it with the rest of the coun- 
try via a mid-Hudson crossing and 
through Montreal, as well as 
through Albany and New York. 
Meanwhile, projected 
around Providence and other cities 
and an outer circumferential 30 
miles out from Boston are expected 
to have much the same attraction 


by-passes 


for industry as the well-known 
Route 128. 

If you haven’t been from New 
York to Boston by train in a long 
time, you will be surprised to dis- 
cover a new stop. Where Route 128 
crosses the New Haven, a _ huge 
parking area has been developed 
along with a iarge shopping center. 
It is safe to assume that no one 
within a radius of several miles of 
the stop tries to drive all the way 
into Boston any longer. It also saves 
going down town to get the train to 
Providence or New York. 


Not content to wait for the Interstate Highway program, New Hampshire already has built three fine 
turnpikes. This one knifes into the heart of Manchester and connects it with Nashua and Concord. A 
second spans the Granite State’s narrow coastal strip and the third branches off of it to serve Dover 


and Rochester 


The depressed expressway across East Providence eliminates an exasperating bottleneck and brings 
motorists from the east directly into downtown Providence. When completed through Fall River to New 
Bedford, driving time will be cut nearly in half from the old route, and the close ties between these 


three cities will become closer still. 
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Set your sites on the road to 
the future...the New York Central! 


The plant site you select today might look quite 
different tomorrow. Water supply, taxes, labor po- 
tential are constantly changing factors. 

The Central’s Industrial Development specialists 
can help you gear your thinking to the tempo of 
tomorrow. You’ll find them to be practical, dy- 
namic, and willing to pitch in and help you. 

These specialists are at your service. Their knowl- 
edge of future trends and developments can con- 
tribute to the success of your proposed new plant. 

Send in for the new series of Central booklets 
on plant site selection. They are refreshingly in- 


formative. Not a word of sell. Just helpmanship. 

Write: Otto W. Pongrace, Director of Industrial 
Development, New York Central Railroad, 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


(mew yore» 


CENTRAL 


nce 


ROAD TO THE FUTURE 
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Boston’s new Central Artery passes near the heart of the old city, a stone’s throw away from Faneuil 
locally pronounced to rhyme with flannel) Hall, the Old State House, and the Old North Church. Plan 
to go over it with someone else driving so as to see one of the most exciting city-scapes in the country 


The Boston and Albany used to park its passenger cars on the Back Bay site of Prudential’s new 
complex of office, residential and civic buildings now rising in Boston. The 52-story tower will take 
precedence over Cleveland’s Terminal Tower as the highest office building outside of Manhattan. 


Cities in Transformation 

Closely related to the transforma- 
tion of the highways is the remark- 
able amount of urban renewal ac- 
tivity already accomplished, with 
further changes in process or pro- 
jected. The four-mile swath across 
downtown Boston cut by the new 
Central Artery is a dramatic ex- 
pression of the relationship. 

Three large areas along. the 
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Artery are undergoing redevelop- 
ment. One will be primarily for 
high-rise apartments, another — the 
somewhat gamy Scollay Square sec- 
tion — will be mainly government 
offices, and the third will be largely 
a wholesaling area. 

An equally dramatic metamor- 
phosis is underway in the heart of 
Back Bay where the Prudential 
Center is rising over the old Boston 
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and Albany passenger car yard. Its 
52-story main building will be the 
tallest outside of New York and will 
far overtop the famous old Cus- 
tom House at the other end of the 
Boston downtown area. 

New Haven is well along on a na- 
tionally recognized renewal _pro- 
gram expected to involve $200 mil- 
lion in total costs. It will change 
the face of the greater part of the 
downtown area. 

The most recent major proposal 
is a $102-million master plan an- 
nounced for downtown Providence 
by the City Plan Commission and 
the Downtown Coordinating Busi- 
ness Council. It is tied in with the 
recommended relocation of the New 
Haven’s tracks and terminal and 
more than half of the funds will be 
furnished by private capital. The 
completion date is set for 1970. 

Providence is also making a suc- 
cesful bid for industrial tenants for a 
60-acre tract, half a mile from the 
State Capitol, being redeveloped as 
the West River Industrial Park 
One of its buildings is a strikine 
new plant, to be opened in Septem 
ber, to house the nation’s first fully 
automated post office. 

With most of this tract spoken 
for, the Providence Redevelopment 
Agency is now preparing the 114- 
acre Mashapaug area in the south- 
western part of the city. 


Planning for 1980 


More basic than urban renewal, 
which is corrective after the event, 
is the strong drive toward urban 
and regional planning now sweep- 
ing the region. In this respect the 
lack of the extremely small areas 
separately incorporated which sur- 
round large cities in other regions 
is an advantage. 

Greater Boston, for example, is 
about 80 towns and cities, rather 
than several hundred, and no new 
ones have been formed in many 
decades. Concord, New Hampshire, 
is fortunate in having 64.1 square 
miles in the city limits, most of it 
still agricultural. 

One of the outstanding examples 
of forward-looking regional plan- 
ning is in fhe Hartford area, where 
a core area of 11 towns and cities 
and 8 additional ones on the rim 
have set up a formal planning au- 
thority; it is deep into a long-range 
program, with a number of de- 
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tailed studies already prepared. 
Additional communities are expect- 
ed to adhere to the program in the 
future. 


The Connecticut Development 
Commission has analyzed the in- 
terrelations between all communi- 
ties in the state and is working 
with community representatives to 
firm up a whole series of regional 
planning groups similar to the Hart- 
ford area. Those already settled on 
or tentatively defined cover about 
two-thirds of the total area of the 
state. 


Concrete results of interest to in- 
dustry from all this planning fer- 
ment are already forthcoming. New 
Haven, Hamden, North Haven and 
Wallingford, acting through the 
Quinnipiac Valley Development 
Corporation, have set about making 
detailed plans for eight tracts to- 
talling 3,000 acres that the regional 
planning authority for the area has 
spotted as prime future industrial 
land. The new Interstate 91 will 
provide access to all the tracts, and 
complete development for industrial 
use could conceivably provide space 
for 20,000 employees. 


Another area notably active in re- 
gional planning and developmental 
effort is Berkshire County, Massa- 
chusetts. New England counties are 
generally of little more than statisti- 
cal and juridical significance because 
most functions alloted to counties in 
other states are carried out here by 
the towns or the state itself. 

Berkshire County happens, how- 
ever, to be a natural economic region 

-the upper Housatonic and Hoosic 
valleys between the Berkshire Hills 
and the Taconic range. 

The county commissioners, acting 
with the cooperation and advice of 
the Massachusetts Department of 
Commerce and the Berkshire County 
Industrial Development Commission, 
have undertaken a long-range pro- 
gram of planning for the county, 
with a nice balance between the 
urban and rural parts of the area. 
The overall study prepared at their 
behest contains a remarkably com- 
plete inventory of both rural and ur- 
ban resources and facilities and pre- 
sents major recommendations aimed 
at the rational development of new 
roads, schools, water facilities, in- 
dustrial sites, and other facilities to 
serve the entire area. 


The movement of industry out of 
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WORLD MARKET for CONNECTICUT PRODUCTS 


Myriad industries prosper in the industrial climate of Connecticut, 
find employees, markets and resources . . . sO Can you. 


THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
266 Pearl Street Hartford, Connecticut 


Serving the metropolitan areas of Hartford, New London, 
Stamford and Torrington. 











For Quality Of Product 
You Can’t Beat Vermont 


Like pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup (known as the best 
the world over) the Ver- 
mont industrial picture 
means 


QUALITY OF: 
FINISHED PRODUCT 
SKILLED LABOR 
SITE SURVEYS 


For Personal Follow-up 
write: 


VERMONT INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, Montpelier, Vermont 











NEW PLANT 


NOW READY FOR 
LEASE OR SALE 


y a TR 
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(EXPANDABLE) 


24,100 sq. ft. of space. 
7 acres of land with building 
City water and sewage. 
All utilities installed. 
On Rutland Railway and U. S. Route 7 
A community financed speculative build 
ing. 
Up to 100% financing. 
Other sites available. 
Overnight to major markets. 
¢ Both skilled and semi-skilled la- 
bor available. Management finds 
workers exceptionally coop- 
erative, productive, adapt- 
able and dependable 
» Member A.I.D.C 


Get full details & brochure 
TEL. UN 2-5726 
WRITE OR WIRE 


Dept. | Box 613 Burlington,Vt. 


GREATER BURLINGTON 
INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
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WHAT DO YOU LOOK FOR 
IN AN 
INDUSTRIAL LOCATION? 


© proximity to market? 
e reasonable taxes? 


e transportation and distribution 
facilities? 


e proximity to educational centers? 


« cultural interests of a 
metropolitan center? 


e excellent living conditions? 
© community cooperation? 
MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT 
we will help you to a modern plant 
in our suburban community 


for further information contact 
Executive Director 


MANCHESTER DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


41 Center Street 
Manchester, Connecticut 


AIDC & NIDA affiliated 


all inquiries held in strict confidence 














The 1960 Census gives Rhode Island a population density of very nearly 800, but the site of the new 
Bostitch plant in East Greenwich indicates that parts of the state are far from crowded 


close-in areas 
has been as much a feature of the 
New England elsewhere 
and has been fostered by the evolu- 
tion of the industrial park. Route 
128 and Cabot, Cabot and Forbes 
come immediately to mind in this 
connection, and the idea is taking 
hold throughout the area. 


crowded quarters in 


scene as 


Some of the Leaders 


New England’s present industrial 
mix is as complex as can be found 
anywhere and contains at least one 
important representative of every 
one of the 21 major groupings rec- 
ognized by the Census of Manufac- 
tures. A notable feature is the very 
high proportion of locally owned 
and managed companies, as op- 
posed to branches of outside corpo- 
rations. 

Another feature is the multiplici- 
ty of small and medium-sized oper- 
ations as contrasted with such vast 
single plants as those of the steel, 
automobile, aircraft and petroleum 
refining industries in other great 
manufacturing states. There are 
some large plants such as the Gen- 
eral Electric works in Lynn and 
Pittsfield, the Hamilton Standard 
works of United Aircraft in Wind- 
sor Locks, and the Electric Boat di- 
vision of General Dynamics in Gro- 
ton, but these are not typical of the 
region 

Nor is 


there any underlying 
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theme, such as market, or raw ma 
terials, or skilled labor, or assem 
blage of imported raw or semi-fin 
ished goods, but rather a mixture 
of all of these, with an increasingly 
strong note of advanced technologi- 
cal research figuring in much of the 
new industry. 

The market is of there 
Megalopolis, the vast northeastern 
urban or near-urban area of some 
30 million people from Portland, 
Maine south to beyond Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, includes all or parts of five of 
the states. Montreal is close at hand, 
and Europe is up to a day closer to 
New England than to other parts of 
the country. 

Perhaps the leading  resource- 
based industry in the area is the 
paper industry. Great Northern in 
Millinocket, Oxford Paper in Rum- 
ford and Brown in Berlin all have 
huge tracts of timber land from 
which pulp wood is cut on a sus- 
tained-yield basis. 


course 


Examples of skilled labor as a 
major factor are innumerable, but 
some of the more remarkable are 
outside the main urban areas. Jones 
and Lamson in Springfield, Ver- 
mont, the Bath Iron Works in 
Maine, the knitting machinery firm 
of Scott and Williams in Laconia, 
and the new industries in Keene’s 
Precision Park all make full use 
of long-developed skills. 

The optical industry in South- 
bridge, the jewelry trades in the 
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A firm 


moved to MAINE 
and... 
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PRODUCTION 
INCREASED 


CBS chose an estate-like setting for its Laboratory Research Center in Stamford, Connecticut. The site 


includes 23 acres 


Providence area and the silverware 
firms in Taunton, Providence, Meri- 
den and Newburyport are other ex- 
amples of inherited craftsmanship. 

The rapid growth of research- 
based industry is not confined to 
the immediate environs of the uni- 
versities or Route 128, but is trans- 
forming old textile towns like 
Woonsocket and Lawrence’ and 
Lewiston and is a major factor in 
Dover and Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, and Burlington, Vermont. 

The transformation of the indus- 
trial scene has produced a new cor- 
porate giant, Raytheon, with some 
50,000 employees scattered widely 
over the area. Other such new con- 
cerns as Polaroid and Tracerlab are 
also in the forefront of the tech- 
nological advance. 


Farthest Northeast 


Major benefits may accrue to 
New England from its proximity to 
eastern Canada. Vermont, for ex- 
ample, is extremely conscious of the 
Montreal market, and is pushing 
for an improved water connection 
by means of improvements in the 
Richelieu River that would tie in 
directly with the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

Various proposals have been 
made in earlier years and are re- 
vived from time to time for a steel 
mill in New England to use Quebec 
ore, in addition to the sizeable 


amount of local scrap. The contin- 
ued expansion of ore production in 
Canada is bound to keep this possi- 
bility alive. 

There are also various proposals 
to market hydroelectric power from 
presently undeveloped sites in New 
Brunswick or on the border, the 
most notable being the Passama- 
quoddy scheme. 

Meanwhile, northern Maine has 
very close ties with Canada — and 
Greenland, for that matter — for 
military purposes. The air bases at 
Presque Isle and Limestone are ma- 
jor factors in continental defense. 

Perhaps the greatest resource 
now available to northern New 
England generally, however, is the 
vast amount of fresh, cool water, 
much of it not involved in present 
or projected water developments 
for municipal or industrial use in 
southern New England. 


Where Route 128 is Headed 


Route 128 has been in existence 
long enough now to provide several 
useful lessons on industrial site 
planning. The first major focus of 
development was within a_ few 
miles of the interchange with the 
Massachusetts Turnpike, but a sec- 
ond has emerged around the Bed- 
ford airport. This is due partly to 
the convenience of that airport for 
executive travel and partly to the 
close association of defense con- 
tractors and secret research going 
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30% 


In one full year of 
operation the Maine 
labor force of one of our 
new industries has out- 
produced the former 
force by 30%! 


It’s a happy crew of 
people working in a new 
building that was built 
at a savings of $2.00 per 
square foot. 


It’s an industry that is 
using Maine’s unique 
financing program that 
provides up to 100% of 
the cost of all new con- 
struction. 


The key executives are 
happy, too. Wouldn’t 
you be? More produc- 
tion, lower costs, ade- 
quate financing facilities 
and a home in the state 
of better living — 
MAINE. 


If you'll write Lloyd 
K. Allen, Commissioner, 
Maine Department of 
Economic Development, 
Room 212, State Capitol, 
Augusta, Maine, your 
confidential inquiry will 
receive prompt attention 
and complete details 
about the advantages 
Maine has to offer your 
business. 


MAINE DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Augusta, Maine 
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on at the nearby Lincoln Labora- 
tory. 

Other foci are beginning to take 
shape at other interchanges, and the 
resulting traffic has caused the De- 
partment of Public Works to as- 
sign a high priority to widening 
long stretches of the route to six 
lanes. 

Another factor affecting indus- 
trial sites on the route is their con- 
venience to residential areas fa- 
vored by executives. This of course 
works the other way — much of 
the new residential construction of 
homes costing $35,000 and up has 
been in areas convenient to existing 
or proposed industrial sites. 


Financing No Problem 


Not the least of New England’s 
advantages to the industrialist is 
the great variety and sophistication 
of financing aids worked out by 
state agencies, communities, and 
private groups. State development 
corporations using privately invest- 
ed funds had their inception in 
New England, and have been sup- 
plemented by state authorities with 
public funds. 

An example of the bold approach 


is New Hampshire’s Industrial Park 
Authority, which is involved direct- 
ly or indirectly in no less than sev- 
en parks and has others under con- 
sideration. The largest of these, at 
Hooksett between Manchester and 
Concord, has a square mile of land 
and its first completed building is 
occupied by Raytheon. 

The construction of shell build- 
ings has proved appropriate in 
many New England communities 
where funds were available and 
where the only existing industrial 
space was in old multi-storied 
buildings. At the same time, the old 
buildings have proved useful in 
many cases as incubator space for 
small manufacturers not yet ready 
to occupy a whole building. 

Outstanding community shell 
building programs have been those 
of Lowell, Woonsocket, and Burling- 
ton (Vermont). In the case of Bur- 
lington, IBM snapped up the plant 
during construction, arranged for 
nearly doubling its size, and has 
since bought the building and ad- 
ditional land. It now employs 500 in 
Burlington. 


Information Sources 


All six of the state development 








NEWINGTON 


M oOhawk 
6-2431 


Ext. 313 


Call this number for information 

about plant sites in Connecticut. 

Or, write Area Development Department 
The Connecticut Light and Power Company 
P. O. Box 2010, Hartford 1, Connecticut 








commissions have extensive inven- 
tories of site and community in- 
formation and active programs of 
research into new industrial op- 
portunities. The Maine Department 
of Economic Development is well 
along on a program of assembling 
regional brochures with colored 
maps, graphs and pictures that pro- 
vide accurate, detailed and uniform 
coverage for a large number of 
communities. 

New England is unique among 
the regions of the country both in 
its precise definition — no one ever 
argues as to what it includes — and 
in its long-established and strongly 
supported regional organization, the 
New England Council, whose 
monthly publication, the New Eng- 
lander, is a well-known authority 
on the area. 

All of its railroads are indigenous 
to the area, though the Boston and 
Albany is part of the New York 
Central and the Central of Vermont 
is part of Canadian National. The 
New Haven, the Boston and Maine 
and the Boston and Albany all have 
industrial development representa- 
tives in Boston who are familiar 
with sites along their lines and with 
the general characteristics of the en- 
tire area. 

Utility companies in New Eng- 
land have been notably active in 
area development and _ participate 
not only in promotional but in re- 
gional planning activities en a con- 
siderable scale; notable examples 
are Connecticut Power and Light 
and United Illuminating, in Beriin 
and New Haven, respectively. 


Challenges to Growth 

The Boston Federal Reserve Bank 
entitles its 1959 annual report “The 
New England Economy in 1970.” In 
it they foresee a further growth of 
population to 11.4 million and an in- 
crease in the industrial labor force 
to 1,706,000. 

They anticipate that employment 
in electrical machinery industries 
will move into the lead during the 
decade, closely followed by non- 
electric machinery, and that the 
former leaders, textiles and shoes, 
will have receded to eighth and sixth 
places, respectively. They feel con- 
fident that the financial resources, 
business leadership, labor skills and 
cooperation and local and state poli- 
tical leaders will be adequate to meet 
the challenge presented by these tar- 
gets. 
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MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUMMARY OF PLANT LOCATION NEWS 


ESTABLISHED 1882 VOLUME 129 NO. 8 





By DONALD V. QUINN 


MOCKSVILLE, N. C. 


Masland Duraleather Company will build a new 


140,000-square-foot level manufacturing, finishing and office facility on a 
95-acre site. The structure will be valued at over $1 million. 

The Philadelphia-based firm is the world’s largest independent manufac- 
turer of vinyl upholstery and wall coverings. Albert C. McCoy is Masland’s 


president. 


The plant is expected to be in full operation by January, 1961, and will 
expand the company’s productive capacity by 50 percent to meet increasing 
demand. It will have all-masonry construction with a lightweight concrete 
plank roof which will provide ideal acoustical and thermal insulation. 


MUNSTER, GERMANY. Ground 
has been broken for the construction 
of a plant and sales office by Arm- 
strong Kork GMBH. This new affili- 
ate of the Armstrong Cork Company 
will manufacture and market resili- 
ent flooring. The Mayor of Munster 
and other city officials participated 
in a ceremony in which I. Wayne 
Keller, Armstrong vice - president 
and general manager of the com 
pany’s International Operations, offi- 
cially launched construction of the 
new facility on a 27-acre site. 

The ultra-modern plant is expect- 
ed to be in production by mid-1961 
Plans call for the construction of a 
building with approximately 100,000 
square feet of floor space. 


MAGNOLIA, MISS. The Flint- 
kote Company, a major producer of 
corrugated containers and building 
products has announced plans to 
build a new  multi-million-dollar 
plant. The project is scheduled to be 
built and financed under the state’s 
BAWI development program. 

Terming the planned facility rep- 
resentative of Flintkote’s long-term 
expansion program, I. J. Harvey, Jr., 
chairman and chief executive officer 
of the company, said the Hankins 
Container Company, a Flintkote di- 
vision, will operate and direct activ- 
ities of the plant. 


To be located in Pike County on a 
15-acre tract on the outskirts of the 
city, the plant will be outfitted by 
Flintkote with over $1 million worth 
of machinery and equipment. The 
single-fioor plant will occupy about 
115,000 square feet. It is designed to 
provide for future expansion when 
necessary. At full capacity, it will 
employ 150 to 200 persons. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA Plans for a 
new $500,000 plant were announced 
by J. K. Parks, vice-president of 
Metal & Thermit Corporation and 
general manager of the company’s 
Detinning Division. 

Metal & Thermit is the world’s 
largest detinner as well as a major 
supplier of industrial chemicals and 
welding equipment and electrodes. 

The new plant will be located on 
an ll-acre site east of the city, just 
north of route 60 on U.S. 301. The 
property is part of the Summit Cor- 
poration’s industrial park. Upon 
completion, the installation will serve 
industry in Florida and neighboring 
states. Construction of the plant is 
expected to start in August and is 
scheduled for completion late this 
year. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. Plans for 
the construction of a $4 million paint 
factory and wholesale distribution 
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center at Morrow, 12 miles south of 
Atlanta, were announced by Arthur 
W. Steudel, president of Sherwin- 
Williams Company. The plant, with 
an annual capacity of 7 million gal- 
lons, will be the largest paint factory 
in the Southeast. 

Construction of the first unit, a 
40,000-square-foot warehouse, will 
begin immediately, and it is expected 
that it will be in operation in late 
fall. A 25-acre site at the junction of 
Morrow Industrial Boulevard and 
Route 54 has been purchased by 
Sherwin-Williams for the planned 
facility. The factory and warehouse, 
when completed, will employ ap- 
proximately 225 persons 

The complete lines of Sherwin- 
Williams paints, latex wall paint and 
enamel, will be manufactured along 
with finishes for industrial products 
and industrial maintenance needs 





The following is a summary of major in- 
dustrial plants in the United States, Canada, 
cnd foreign countries, reported to INDUS- 
TRIAL DEVELOPMENT during the month of 
May, 1960, by industries and industrial de 
velopment organizations. 


Number of employees is indicated by the 
code: A(Under 25); B(25-100); C(100-250); 
D(250-1,000); and E(over 1,000). 


ALABAMA 

Brundidge — Recipe Foods, Inc May- 
onnaise, etc Est date of Oper., Fall 
1960. $544,000. (C) 

Ensley Matisa Railweld, Inc 
steel rails Plans nnounced. $450,000 

Fayette Sterilon Corp.; Robert P 
Evans, Pres. Surgical and medical sterile 
disposable produc Under Constr. 16,000 
SQ. Ft. (C) 

Haleyville Commodore Corp.; Mobile 
homes. Est. date of Oper Sept., 1960 
$525,000. (C) 

Maplesville E-Z Pak Co.; Jack Warner 
ner, Pres. Corrugated cartons. Est. date of 
Oper., Early, 1961. $750,000 (D) 


ALASKA 
Anchorage Atlas Brick and Tile Co.; 
Frank Greenleaf, Pres. Seward Hwy ind 


Welded 
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Weston Rd. Brick. In Oper. 10-acre site. 
$250,000 
ARIZONA 

Bagdad — Bagdad Copper Corp.; David 
C. Lincoln, Pres. Leaching and precipita- 
tion plant. Est. date of Oper., May, 1961 
$2 million. 

Tucson — Wagner Tool and Die Co.; 
Otto Wagner, Pres. Elvira Rd., Tools and 
Die castings. Plans announced. 60,000 Sq. 
Ft. 215-acre site. (B) 

ARKANSAS 

Arkadelphia Tectum Corp.; Wood 
fiber. In Oper. $500,000. (B) 

Harrison — Harrison Trailer Mfg. Co.; 
Paul Pinkley, Offl. Camper trailers. Plans 
announced. (B) 

Little Rock Yoder Mfg. Co.; Fred 
Hollis, Plant Mgr. E. 17th St. Chrome, 
brass and copper plating. In Oper. 12,000 
Sq. Ft. $250,000. (B) 

Prescott Irving Marks Nite-Wear; 
Pajamas. In Oper. (C) 

Prescott Prescott Mfg. Corp.; Morris 
Stotsky, Offl. Nitewear. In Oper. 50 empls 

Rogers Garrett Poultry Co.; Frank 
Hall, Offl. Ready to cook poultry. In Oper 
(C) 

CALIFORNIA 

Bakersfield — Wnitenouse Plastic Corp.; 
Kenneth H. Burns, Sales Mgr. Fiberglass 
boats. In Oper. 80,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Glendale — Ames Harris Neville Co.; 
(Subs. of Boise Cascade Corp.) Ray 
Krohn, Mgr. 1255 Flower St. Sleeping bags 
and camping tents. In Oper. 13,000 Sq. Ft 

Los Angeles Dashew Business Ma- 
chines, Inc.; Stanley Dashew, Pres. 3655 
Lenawee Avenue. Machine source data 
writing equipment and plastic and metal 
plates. In Oper. 23,000 Sq. Ft. $750,000. 

Stockton — Grays Harbor Veneer Corp.; 
A. T. Plamondon, Res. Mgr. 702 N. Wilson 
Way. Stitched box shook. In Oper. 11,000 
Sq. Ft. (B) 

Stockton Rudnick & Silva, Inc.; 545 
W. Weber Ave. Boning, freezing and pack- 
aging meat. In Oper. 11,700 Sq. Ft. 45 
empls 

Stockton Simpson-Lee Paper Co.; 
Maxwell Bardeen, Pres. Paper products 
Under Constr. $8 million. (C) 


COLORADO 

Colorado Springs international Typo- 
graphical Union; Typographical union 
Plans announced. (C) 

Grand Junction -— General Meters; 
Robert Van Houten, Pres. Electronic in- 
struments. Plans announced. 10,000 Sq. Ft. 
(C) 

Montrose Colorado Potato Growers 
Exchange; Wilbur Davis, Gen. Mgr. Potato 
chips. Est. date of Oper., Late, 1960. 5-acre 
site. 20,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Paonia — Vee Tee Manufacturing Co.; 
Baby cribs. In Oper. 20,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 

Pueblo — National Cylinder Gas Co.; 
Railroad rails welding. In Oper. $600,000. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol Superior kicctric Co.; Wm 
Carpenter, Gen. Mgr. Transformers, regu- 
lators ete. Plans announced. $2 million 
300,000 

Thompsonville Hallmark Cards Inc.; 
Greeting cards. Plans announced. 15-acre 
site. 100,000 Sq. Ft. 

Waterford General Ice Cream Corp.; 
Dairy products. Ice cream, etc. Plans an- 
nounced. $300,000 

DELAWARE 

Middletown Globe-Union, Ince.; C. 
Wanvig, Pres. Batteries. Est. date of Oper., 
July, 1960. 10-acre site. 110,000 Sq. Ft 
$1.5 million. (C) 

Wilmington Delaware Barrel & Drum 
Co.; Albert Heisler, Pres. Shipping con- 
tainers and tanks. In Oper. 75,000 Sq. Ft 
$1 million. (C) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
No Plants Reported 
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FLORIDA 

Auburndale Royal Crown Cola Co.; 
W. H. Glenn, Pres. Canned soft drinks 
Est. date of Oper., Aug. 1960. 20,000 Sq. Ft 
(B) 

Cape Coral - Nine Sportswear; Sam 
Nahama, Mgr. Children’s wear. Est. date 
of Oper., July, 1960 .10,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Eglin Air Force Base International 
Telephone & Telegraph; Wesley E. Snyder, 
Mgr. Research, design, development and 
instrumentation. Plans announced (D) 

Eglin Air Force Base Mitre Corpora- 
tion; Earl K. Gates, Jr., Mgr. Technical 
support. Plans announced. (B) 

Eglin Air Force Base Philco Corpora- 
tion; P. J. Brewster, Mgr. Research and 
engineering. Plans announced. (B) 

Eau Gallie — Astronauts, Inc.; G. W 
Soderquist, Pres. Missile and satellite de- 
tection equipment. In Oper. (B) 

Forest City Deep South Products Inc.; 
A. Rohoden, Offl. Jelly, peanut butter and 
mayonnaise. Plans announced. 25,000 Sq 
Ft. (B) 

Ft. Lauderdale Bahamas Seacraft, 
Inc. William S. May, Pres. Boats. Est 
date of Oper., 1960. (B) 

Ft. Lauderdale MacLeod Instrument 
Corp.; Fred H. MacLeod, Pres. Electronic 
equipment. In Oper. 118,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Fort Walton Beach Bay Towing and 
Dredging; Dick Erickson, Offl. Mining 
oyster shells. Est. date of Oper., 1960. (B) 
1960. (B) 

Hialeah Glass Foam Corp.; J. W. 
MecNalley, Pres. Fiberglass boats. Plans 
announced. (B) 

Haines City Caleco Manufacturing Co.; 
Charles J. Gustafson Pres. Hydraulic 
components. Est. date of Oper., Fall, 1960 
(C) 

Haines City Nilsen Mfg. Co.; P. J 
Nilsen, Pres. Transducers and _ stainless 
steel whipped cream dispensers. Est. date 
of Oper., Dec., 1960. 10,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Jacksonville — Reynolds Aluminum Sup- 
ply Co.; Paul H. Fox, Pres. Aluminum, 
steel brass and copper industrial metals 
and building materials. Under Constr 
5-acre site. 38,000 Sq. Ft. 

Jacksonville Rose Printing Co.; Fred 
S. Harford, Gen. Mgr. Printing. In Oper 
20,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Keystone Heights Keystone Egg Co- 
operative; R. C. Crawford, Sec.-Treas 
Egg processing. Est. date of Oper., July, 
1960. (B) 

Lacoochee Revell and Pierce Co.; 
John Marker, Mgr. Wooden cabinets, ve- 
neer and plywood Plans 
50,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Lake Wales — Lake Wales Furniture 
Industries, Inc.; Tom McKenna, V. Pres., 
Gen. Mgr. Household furniture. Plans an- 
nounced. 20,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 


announced 





THE TOP TEN 


On the basis of the number of sig- 
nificant new plants reported in IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT during 
the six month period ended June, 
1960, here are the leading states in 
industrial expansion and the number 
of plants reported for each 


1. TEXAS 87 
. PENNSYLVANIA 68 
. FLORIDA 65 
. CALIFORNIA 59 
OHIO 50 
. MASSACHUSETTS 46 
. ILLINOIS, MISSISSIPPI (tied) 42 
- NORTH CAROLINA 36 
. MISSOURI, PUERTO RICO (tied) 

. GEORGIA, IOWA (tied) 27 
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_ 











Miami Dwyer Baker Corp.; Mr. 
Oritte, Offl. Tool and die, sheet metal 
fabrication. Plans announced. 15,000 Sq. 
Ft. (B) 

Miami Ferro Corp.; 1020 Northwest 
163rd Drive. Paint, enamel, plastics, fiber- 
glass reinforcements and plastic colorants 
Plans announced. 15,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Miami Lock Joint Pipe Co.; J. F 
long, Jr., Offl. Concrete pipe. Plans an- 
nounced. 20,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Miami Southern Mfg. Co.; Oil, rubber 
and vinyl paint and putty. Plans an- 
nounced. 15,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Miami Suntogs of Miami, Inc.; Chil- 
dren's sportswear. Plans announced. (B) 

Miami Universal Carloading and Dis- 
tributing Co.; T B Hutcheson, Chief 
Engineer. Freight forwarding. Plans an- 
nounced. 77,500 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Miami Beach Dagwood's Bakery; 
Fancy pastries and rolls. Plans announced 
(B) 

Miami Beach Renuart Prefab Corp.; 
Lucien Renuart, Pres. Wooden roof trusses 
In Oper. 60,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Mayo Mayo Meat Co.; Oneal Boat- 
wright, Offl. Sausages. Plans announced 
(B) 

Mayo Mayo Timber Co.; 
chipping. Plans announced. (B) 
Oakland Park Airpax Products Inc.; 
H. A. Cook, Pres. Precision electronic 
parts. Plans announced. 10,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 
Orlando Florida Microwave & Elec- 
tronic Corp.; V. H. Cameron, Pres. Micro- 
wave components. Plans announced. (B) 

Orlando Kam-Rite Corp.; Gene 
Hitchcock, Pres Conveyor equipment 
Plans announced. 15,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 
Orlando Kissam Builders Supply Co.; 
Roy S. Pulsifer, Sec. Concrete products 
Est. date of Oper., 1960. 20-acre site. (B) 

Pompano Beach Plastiline Ine.; Bryce 
N. Batzer, Pres. Plastic pipe fittings and 
similar plastic items. Est. date of Oper., 
Oct., 1960. 15,600 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Port Orange National Boat Co.; T. W 
Jamison, Offl. Pleasure boats. In Oper 
50,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

St. Augustine Todd Co.; Processing 
oysters, other shellfish and crab meat 
Est. date of Oper., 1960. 5-acre site. (C) 
Tampa LaMont Fence Co.; Mike 
LaMont, Partner. Fence gates. In Oper 
40,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Tampa Metal & Thermit Corp.; J. K 
Parks, V. Pres. U. S. 301. Industrial chemi- 
cals, welding equipment and electrodes 
Est. date of Constr., Aug., 1960. Est. date 
ot Oper., late 1960. $500,000. ll-acre site 

West Palm Beach Szemco, Inc.; Otto 
Szekely, Pres. 4421 Okeechobee Rd. Pre- 
cision parts and assemblies for aircraft 
and missiles. In Oper. (B) 

Williston Duncan Felts, Inc.; Testing 
electric meters and dielectrically testing 
rubber gloves, etc. Plans announced. (B) 

Winter Gardens Winter Garden Citrus 
Products Coop., Bob Mears, Gen. Mgr 
Citrus concentrate products. Plans an- 
nounced. 105,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Winter Park Southern Assoc. Test 
Lab.; Testing materials and equipment 
In Oper. (B) 


Pulpwood 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta Dixie Industrial Finishing 
Co.; Metal plating. In Oper. (B) 

Atlanta Sherwin-Williams Co.; Arthur 
W. Steudel, Pres. Morrow Industrial Blvd. 
& Route 54. Letex wall paint, enamel, in- 
dustrial produtes and industrial main- 
tenance needs. Under Constr. Est. date of 
Oper., late fall, 1960. 25-acre site. 40,000 
Sq. Ft. $4 million. (C) 

Cartersville American Carpet Mills; 
Carpets. Plans announced. 151,000 Sq. Ft 
(C) 

Decatur Southeastern Carbon Paper 
Co.; James A. Branson, V. Pres. & Gen. 
Mer. 196 Rio Circle. Carbon paper. Under 

















NEW PLANTS 





Constr. Est. date of Oper., Oct., 1960. 
32,000 Sq. Ft. $500,000. (B) 

Doraville American Home Products 
Corp.; (Boyle-Midway Division) Joe Nie- 
ner, Mgr. Interstate 85. Floor wax, insecti- 
cides, shoe polish, cleaning agents, plastic 
wood, shave lotion, etc. Plans announced 
200,000. Sq. Ft. 25-acre. (D) 


Folkston Stewart Boats, Inc.; Boats 
Plans announced. 30,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 
Metter Co-ed Shoe Mfg. Co.; Shoes 


In Oper. (C) 

Peachtree City Dixie Frozen Foods, 
Inc.; (Fayette County) Frozen foods. Plans 
announced. $200,000. (B) 

Tallapoosa Dixie Steel Buildings, Inc.; 
Fabricated steel buildings. Est. date of 
Oper., Aug. 1960. 50,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

HAWAII 


Honolulu Air Lines Catering Serv- 
ices; C. A. Bentley, V. Pres. Honolulu In- 
ternational Airport. Catering and in-flight 
feeding plant. Est. date of Oper., Aug 
1960. $750,000 

Honolulu Ziegler Steel Service Corp 


Lee Burk, Div. Mgr. 615 Ahuka Street 
Structural steel, copper and aluminum 
Est. date of Oper., Late 1960. $250,000. (B) 


IDAHO 
No Plants Reported 
ILLINOIS 
Berwyn Life Printing and Publishing 


Company, Inc.; 26th and Harlem. Printing 
and publishing. Under Constr. 10,000 Sq. Ft 

Chicago Perfection Spring Mfg. Corp.; 
3067 N. Elston Ave. Design and fabrica- 
tion of precision springs and wire forms 
Plans announced. 20,000 Sq. Ft 

Des Plaines Illinois Tool Works; 1901 
S. Prospect Rd. Plastic vending cups and 
containers, and plastic dairy containers 
Under Constr. Est. date of Oper., Late 
1960. 73,000 Sq. Ft. 

Elk Grove Village Lester Lawrence 
Co.; Jams, jellies, flavors and extracts 











Under Constr. Est. date of Oper., Late, 
1960. 7-acre site. 100,000 Sq. Ft. 

Elk Grove Village — Ralph Wilson 
Plastic Co.; Decorative laminated plastic 
sheets. Under Constr. 170,00 Sq. Ft. 

Franklin Park — Motorola, Inc.; Elec- 
tronic equipment .Under Constr. 372,000 
Sq. Ft. 

Geneva — Glove Union, Inc.; Roosevelt 
Rd. Batteries and other electrical auto- 
motive components. Under Constr. Est. 
date of Oper., Oct., 1960. 110,000 Sq. Ft. 
20-acre site. 

Harvey — Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; 
Owen J. Higgins, Gen. Mgr. Diesel, natural 
gas, butane and gasoline engines. Under 
Constr. Est. date of Oper., mid-1961. 515,000 
Sq. Ft. $Multi-million. 

Maywood Elkay Mfg. Co.; 17th Ave 
Laboratory and hospital equipment, tanks, 
tables, baths, lavatories, sinks and counter 
tops. Under Constr. 105,000 Sq. Ft. 

Melrose Park Advance Finishing Co.; 
Armitage Ave. & George St. Paper prod- 
ucts. Under Constr. 50,000-Sq. Ft. Bldg 
122,000-St. Ft. site 

Wheeling — Insurance Producers Bulle- 
tin, Inc.; Printed business forms. Under 
Constr. 15,000 Sq. Ft. 


INDIANA 
Evansville Aluminum Company of 
America (ALCOA) J. R. Ibach, Works 
Mgr. Primary aluminum. In Oper. $80 mil- 
lion. (D) 
IOWA 
Bettendorf Aluminum Co. of America 
(ALCOA) L. T. Letsinger, Works Mgr 
Enamel coated aluminum (sheets. Est. date 
of Oper., Sept. 1960. $1.3 million (A) 
Burlington International Resistance 
Co.; John Hamilton, Pers. Mgr. Resis- 
tors. Est. date of Oper., Late fall, 1960 
30,000 Sq. Ft. $450,000. (C) 


Decorah Deco Products; Electrical 





switches. Est. date of Oper., Fall 1960. 
10,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Des Moines — Comfortrol Supply Co.; 
Frank Williams, V. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
Heating, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment. In Oper. 17,000 Sq. Ft. 

Ft. Madison — Cal-Spray Chemical Co.; 
L. Hamilton, Offl. Liquid fertilizer. Est. 
date of Oper., Fall 1961. $15 million. (D) 


Ft. Madison — Du Pont Co.; R. J 
Knake, Plant Mgr. Paint & coatings. In 
Oper. (B) 

Jefferson — Franklin Mfg. Co.; Refrig- 


eration equip. Est. date of Oper., Fall 
1960. 60,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Monticello — Monticello Plywood Inc.; 
J. Campbell, Pres. Veneer In Oper 
20,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Red Oak — Mid-America Milling Co.; 
Hog raising, feeding and packing. Plans 
announced. $3 million. (C) 

Reinbeck — Nupac Corp.; L. Clark, V 
Pres. Plastic packaging. In Oper. $200,000 
(B) 

Urbandale — Parker Bros., Inc.; Chan- 
ning Bacall, Sec.-Treas. Douglas Ave 
Games. Plans announced. 40,000-50,000 Sq 
Ft. 17-acre site. (B) 


KANSAS 
No Plants Reported. 
KENTUCKY 
Calvert City New York Mining and 


Manufacturing Co.; J. B. Taggart, V. Pres 
Coke. Est. date of Oper., Jan. 1961. $Multi- 
million. (B) 
Scottsville Kirsch Co.; 
ware. Plans announced. $1 
LOUISIANA 
No Plants Reported 


Drapery’ hard- 
million. (C) 


Houlton Reliable Cedar Products Co 
Arthur Simmons, Owner Cedar and wood 
products. Est. date of Oper., Summer 1960 
25,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 














Prices (each) 


1 — 49 copies $2.25 
50 — 99 copies 2.00 
100 or more 1.75 


2592 Apple Valley Road 
Atlanta 19, Georgia 





S AVE! ON PRE-PUBLICATION 
= PRICES FOR 


INTERNATIONAL 
TT 


1961 


SITE SELECTION 


HANDBOOK 


Pre-Publication Post-Publication 
Prices (each) 


Deadline for Pre-Publication Prices: Sept. 15 


CONWAY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 














Within 


$3.00 
3.00 


3.00 Waguespack, Pratt, Inc. 





FOR SALE 


9.9 Acres. Industrial Tract. Adjoining 
13 acres available. Mississippi River 
frontage. Riparian rights. 


Deep water dock for tankers. 


New Orleans Metropolitan 
Area. 15 minutes from downtown New 
Orleans. 


Served by three railroads. (IC-KCS- 
NOPB) 


Ample water supply for any purpose. 


For further details contact 


812 Perdido St. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 


Realtors 
MAgnolia 1731 
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MARYLAND 
Baltimore Paint and Chem- 
ical Corp.; Albert A. Shugar, Chmn. Paint 
processing. Under Constr Est. date of 
Oper., Fall, 1960. 50,000. Sq. Ft 

Baltimore Continental Can Co.; David 
J. Fauley, Plant Supt. 6550 Quad Ave 
Blow molded plastic bottles for liquid de- 
tergents. In Oper. 30,000 Sq. Ft 

Baltimore Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp.; Thomas S. Nichols, Chmn. of the 
Bd. Anhydrous hydrazine rocket and mis- 
sile fuel. Plans announced. $Multi-million 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Agawam Pioneer Valley Plastics, Inc.; 
Joseph Robinson, Pres. Plastics. Est. date 
of Oper., August, 1960. 25,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Boston H. P. Hood & Sons, Inc 
Harvey Hood, Pres. Milk processing. Est 
date of Oper., Early fall, 1960. $300,000. (D) 

Brockton Dowchex, Inc.; OLIVER 
Cromwell, Pres. Banking checks. Est. date 
of Oper., Aug. 1960. 17,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Florence Prophylactic Brush Co 
Philip A. Singleton, Pres. Plastic moulded 
products. Est. date of Oper., Early fall, 
1960. (B) 

Framingham Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.; Electronics - Warehouse. Est. date 
of Oper., Fall 1960. 38,000 Sq. Ft (B) 

Lee Forest Manufacturing Co.; Ed- 
ward A. Cohen, Pres. Rt. 102 Wood prod- 
ucts. Est. date of Oper., Sept. 60. 21,000 
Sq. Ft. (B) 

Lexington Itek Corporation; Richard 
Leghorn, Pres. Electronic data. Est. date of 
Oper., Early, 1961. 100,000 Sq. Ft. $2 million 
(D) 


Baltimore 


MICHIGAN 

General Insulated Wire 
Works, Inc.; (Div. of General Cable Corp.) 
William J. Brorein, Gen. Mgr. Electrical 
cords for appliances. In Oper. (B) 

South Haven Inland Container Corp 
Norb Schaefer, Eex. V. Pres. Corrugated 
fiber boxes. Under Constr. 30,000 Sq. Ft 


MINNESOTA 

Eagan La Hass Corp.; Frank Hassel- 
man, Pres. Truck & trailer equip. steel 
fabrication. Plans announced. 10-acre site 
(B) 

Winona Winona Industries, Inc.; W. C 
Wernz, Pres., Gen. Mgr. Front & Carimo- 
na St. Wood cases for portable phon- 
ographs. In Oper. (B) 


MISSISSIPPI 

Indianola Modern Tool and Die Co.; 
Lawnmowers, wheelbarrows, bicycles and 
tricycles. Est. date of Constr., Mid-summe1 
1960. 145,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 

Macon Delta Brick & Tile Co.; Frank 
Rinehart, Pres. Brick. Est. date of Oper 
Summer, 1960. 77,000 Sq. Ft. $625,000. (B 

Magnolia — The Flintkote Co.; I. J 
Harvey, Jr., Chmn. & Chief Exec. Officer 
Corrugated containers and building prod- 
ucts Plans announced $Multi-million 
115,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 

Newton La-Z-Boy Chair Company 
William V. MCLeod, Plant Supt. Chairs 
Plans announced. 42,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 

Tremont Itawamba Manufacturing 
Co.; Sports wear. In Oper. 20,000 Sq. Ft 
(<)) 


Cass City 


) 


MISSOURI 

Ellington Ellington Cap Co.; Mens 
and boys hats and caps. In Oper. (B) 

Elsberry Warrenton Manufacturing 
Co.; Womens undergarments. In Oper. (B) 

Hazelwood Crown Zellerbach Corp.; 
D. J. Benjamin, V. Pres. Flexible packag- 
ing. Est. date of Oper., Mid-1961. 27-acre 
site. 245,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 

Marshfield Marshfield Steel Inc 
Truck trailer parts. In Oper. (B) 

St. Louis Olin Mathieson Chemical; 
Stanley de J. Osborne, Pres. Corrugated 
shipping containers. Plans announced. (B) 

MONTANA 


No Plants Reported 
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NEBRASKA 
No Plants Reported 


NEVADA 
No Plants Reported. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
No Plants Reported. 


NEW JERSEY 

Cresskill Railroad Accessories Corp.; 
Railroad signal equipment, fabrication of 
small electrical components. Est. date of 
Oper., Fall, 1960. Under Constr. 4-acre 
site. 40,000 Sq. Ft 

Fairless Hills Fruehauf Trailer Co.; 
(Strick Div.) Sol. Katz, Pres. U.S. Route 1 
Rail flat cars. Under Constr. 177-acre 
site. 310,000 Sq. Ft. $3 million 

Garfield Garden State Paper Co.; 
Newsprint. Under Constr. $4 million 

Point Pleasant Beach Borden Food 
Co.; Theodore O. Hofman, Pres. Clam 
canning. Plans announced. $1 million. 8- 
acre site 

Totowa Yardley of London, Inc 
Louis L. Brennescholtz, Mgr. Union Blvd 
& Riverview Drive. Cosmetics, perfumes, 
soap, talcum powder, after-shave lotion 
and deodorants. Plans announced. 30-acre 
site. $2.5 million. 250,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 


NEW MEXICO 
No Plants Reported. 


NEW YORK 
Amherst C. Hattinger for Rambler 
Inc.; 3900 Sheridan Dr. Auto dealership 
Under Constr. 12,000 Sq. Ft 
Buffalo Shenango Furnace Co.; 
molds, pig iron and castings 
nounced. (D) 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Cherryville R. & S. Manufacturing 
Co.; Blouses. Plans announced. (C) 

Hickory Hickory Knitting Mills, Inc 
Sweaters. Plans announced. (C) 

High Point Southern Die Casting & 
Engineering; Zinc & aluminum castings 
Plans announced. (C) 

Mocksville Masland Duraleather Co.; 
Albert C. McCoy, Pres. Vinyl upholstery 
and wallcoverings. Est. date of Oper., Jan 
1961. 140,000 Sq. Ft. 95-acre site. $1 million 

Oakboro Carolina Textiles, Inc.; 
Manny Fisher, Pres. Bedspreads and lin- 
ens. Under Constr. Est. date of Oper., Fall 
1960. 7!o-acre site. $550,000. (B) 

Siler City Selig Mfg. Co., Inc.; Up- 
holstered Danish Furniture. Plans an- 
nounced. (D) 

Wilkesboro 
Corp.; 
(C) 

Wilmington Ideal Cement Co.; U.S 
121. Cement. Plans announced. $Multi-mil- 
lion. 70-80-acre site. (C) 

NORTH DAKOTA 

No Plants Reported. 


OHIO 
Merryweather 
Howard St 


Ingot 
Plans an- 


Shrink Stayed Fabric 
Knitted Fabrics. Plans announced 


Akron 
Co.; 310 N 
Oper. (B) 

Akron Walson Corp.; 1245 Home Ave 
Dental Supplies. In Oper. (B) 

Alliance Keener Rubber Inc.; 721 
Commerce Ct. Fabricated rubber products. 
In Oper. 50 empls. 


Foam Latex 
Foam rubber. In 


Austintown Hymark Mfg. Co.; 3666 
Mahoning Ave. Awnings, windows and 
doors. In Oper. 27,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Cincinnati Burnett Pontiac Inc.; 5020 
Whetsel Ave Automobiles In Oper 
$225,000. 15,500 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Cincinnati Cincinnati Gear Co.; 
ter Rd. & Mariemont Ave. 
Oper. 10,000 Sq. Ft. $200,000. (C) 

Cincinnati Hoeltge Bros. Co.; 1919 
Gest St. Electronic housing machine tool 
parts. In Oper. 10,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Cleveland Alomar Products Co.; 1450 
Davenport Ave. Metal stampings. In Oper 
(B) 


Woos- 
Gears. In 


1960 


Cleveland 
1505 E. 9th St 
$750,000. 

Cleveland Federal Metal Co.; 6621 
Morgan Ave., S.E. Brass and bronze in- 
gots. In Oper. 65,000 Sq. Ft. 

Cleveland Freeway Washer & Stamp- 
ing Co.; 4911 Grant Ave. Bearings. In 
Oper. 12,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 

Cleveland Fulwill Meter Products Co.; 
4005 Clark Ave. Automotive hardware, 
gaskets. In Oper. $275,000. (D) 

Cleveland Minneapolis Honeywell Co.; 
1900 Superior Ave. Control 
Oper. $350,000. (B) 

Cleveland Spector Freight System 
Inc.; 3600 Lakeside Ave. Interstate truck- 
ing. Est. date of Oper., Dec. 1960. $500,000 
70,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Columbus Crestview Tool & Die, Inc.; 
5589 W. Broad St. Tool & Dye making. In 
Oper. 25,000 Sq. Ft 

Columbus Ebco Mfg. Co.; 265 N. Ham- 
ilton Rd. Water coolers. In Oper. $200,000 
50,000 Sq. Ft 

Coshocton 
North Fourth St 
Sq. Ft. (B) 

Crestline Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 
Safety glass. In Oper 275,000 Sq. Ft 

Dayton Dayton Canada Dry Bottling 
Co 1915 Springfield St. Soft drinks. In 
Oper. (B) 

Dayton Durilon Co., Ine.; 
Ind. Plastics Div.) 425 N. Findlay. Plastic 
industrial articles. In Oper. $1 million 
30,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 

Dayton Hunte-Wilde Corp.; 400 Lin- 
den Ave. Plastic molding. In Oper. 12,450 
Sq. Ft. (B) 

Dayton Monarch Marking System 
Co.; 216 S. Torrence St. Price marking 
devices. In Oper. 33,000 Sq. Ft. $600,000. (D) 

Elyria Chromalloy Corp.; (Elyria 
Foundry Div.) Filbert St. High test gray 
iron castings. In Oper. (D) 

Galion A. M. Castle & Co.; 1225 E 
Church St. Steel and aluminum distribu- 
tion. In Oper. 25,000 Sq. Ft 

Lima Flair Homes Inc.; 1181 Spencer- 
ville Rd. Prefabricated homes. In Oper 
18,000 Sq. Ft 

Lisbon Albco Foundry Inc.; West 
Maple St. Aluminum and brass casting 
In Oper. 12,000 Sq. Ft 

Milan Clevite Harris Products Inc.; 
Lockwood Rd. Rubber parts. In Oper 
Rubber parts. In Oper. $200,000. 30,000 
Sq. Ft. (C) 

Mantua Samuel Moore & Co.; Main & 
Orchard Sts. Instrument tubing. In Oper 
19,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Minster Minster Machine Co.; 
forming presses. In Oper 
$500,000. (D) 

Newtown Brewer Co.; 7374 Main St 
Asphalt products. In Oper. 18,000 Sq. Ft 
(C) 

Portsmouth T. M. Patterson Paper 
Box Co.; 709 Front St. Boxes. In Oper. (B) 

Powhatan North American Coal Corp.:; 
Henry G. Schmidt, Pres. High grade alu- 
minum sulfate. Est. date of Oper., June 
1961. $1 million. 

Ravenna Allen 
Inc.; 4879 Newton 
valves. In Oper. (B) 

Toledo Maumee Chemical Co 
St. Organic chemicals. In Oper 
Sq. Ft. (C) 


Cleveland Transit System; 
Transportation. In Oper 


devices. In 


Stone Container 
Paper. In Oper 


Corp 
20,000 


(Modern 


Metal 
24,000 Sq. Ft 


Aircraft 
Falls Rd. 


Products 
Aircraft 


; 2 Oak 
20,000 


OKLAHOMA 

Enid Great Lakes Carbon Corp.; W. R 
McConnel, V. Pres. Petroleum coke cal- 
cinating. Plans announced. $3 million (B) 

Jay Wingard Poultry Co.; Oral Win- 
gard, Owner. Poultry processing. In Oper 
12,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Oklahoma City Bekins Van and Stor- 
age Co.; Warehouse and terminal. Unde 
Constr. $300,000. 

Oklahoma City 


Lone Star Brewing 
Co.; Jack C. Freeman, V Pres. & Gen. Mer 
Brewery. Under Constr. $500,000 








new PLANTS | AIR-CONDITIONED PLANTS 
; ‘ ean oe ge 3 ae ON a ; 
Seminole Blue Bell, Inc.; Work and ig Sie ; 
play clothes. Est. date of Oper., Sept., 1960 
24,000 Sq. Ft. (D) 


OREGON 

Portland Bean's Cabinet Shop; 8323 
S. E. Foster Rd. Cabinet making. In Opci 
(B) 

Portland Lamp-O-Light Company & 
Allied Products; 12840 S. E. Foster Rd 
Wood, metal and plastic lamp plantcrs. In 
Oper. (B) 

Salem Travel Aid Company; V. F 
Smith, V. Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Children’s 
travel magazines. In Oper. (C) 


PENNSYLVANIA ~ si ee ‘ ee Se eeeiekte 
Aldan International Paper Co.; Cor- 


cis ata | LOW AS $5.00 PER SQ. FT. 


Erie Buffalo Molded Plastics, Inc.; 
Plastic products. Plans announced. 15,099 e e 
24,7 When You Build in TENNESSEE 
Hazleton General Foam Rubber Corp.; en ou ul in 
Mattresses & pillows. Plans announced 
Ce ee na ais ae Actual cost figures show that you can build a modern manufactur- 
rectifiers. Under Constr. Est. date of Oper.., ing plant in Tennessee for approximately $3.75 a sq. ft. without 
mid-Aug., 1960. 16,000 Sq. Ft. $500,000. (B) : sy: : . ° ae ° 
Sau Gis Ailes Deaton air-conditioning and as low as $5.00 a sq. ft. with air-conditioning 
Chemical Co.; Silicon. Plans announced throughout. These figures are based on buildings of masonry con- 
{ ) . . * 
ikem = Vieided Pins Cink tees struction, built by experienced contractors who are thoroughly 


Co.; Reinforced plastics. Plans announced familiar with local construction costs. 
$400,000. (C) 


Moosic Continental Cigar Co.; Cigars on.ae 

Plans announced. 45,000 Sq. Ft. $375,000 FOR DETAILS about building costs and 

(Cc) P Tennessee’s other industrial advantages, 
Philadelphia George D. Ellis & Sons write in confidence for Basic Data book. 

Inc.; Tin cans, metal containers. Plans 


announced. (C) INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Pittsburgh Horix Mfg. Co.; Food pro- P 
cessing equipment Plans announced Tennessee Department of Conservation & Commerce 


$375,000 ibe. C-121 Cordell Hull Bldg. = Nashville, Tenn. 
Slatington Keystone Lamp Mfg. Co.; Re na 

Portable lamps. Est. date of Oper., Sept., 

1960. $250,000. (C) 














Springboro Albro Packing Co.; Pickle 
Manufacturing. Est. date of Oper., Aug 
1960. $275,000. (C) 

Stockertown Hercules Cement Co.; announcing the publication en... 
Cement. Est. date of Oper., Feb. 1961 
$1 million. (B) 


Uniontown Fruehauf Trailer Co.; 
Tank trailers. Plans announced. 150,000 
Sq. Ft. $1.6 million (D) 


Warren Deluxe Metal Products Co.; 
Steel shelving and cabinets. Plans an- gd Not just a textbook, but a continuing service 


nounced, (C) 
Warren United Refining Co.; Alkyla- 
one ap ion none: ge hema gaso- : ' This comprehensive, authoritative textbook on in 
ee ie . dustrial development. community improvement and 
Williamsport Cluett, Peabody & Co.; ; mas ao ; area promotion is off the press this month. Writ 
mea es ‘fs ten by members of the staff of INDUSTRIAL DE- 
PUERTO RICO : VELOPMENT magazine, and reviewed by the top men 
Arecibo — Arecibo Applique Assoc. Inc in the development field, this handbook is a 
(eS Weeesnidare Com ae Ne Woe NO definite necessity for those interested in or work- 
Embroidery. Plans announced. (D) _ ing in community, area, or industrial development 
Peet Staple Mig. Coro.: (Stan- The bibliography alone provides more than 2,000 
dard Overall Cleaning Co., Dorchester, ae reference sources. The extensiveness of the edi- 
Mass.) Work pants. Plans announced. (B) "] torial content is indicated by the chapter headings 


Gurabo Wilshire Leather Crafters, : re (1) Understanding the Growth Process; (2) Or- 

Ine - (Prince Gardner Co., Inc. N. Y. 10, cor c ganizing for Area Development; (3) Area and Com- 
N. Y.) Leather goods. Plans announced munity Analysis; (4) Planning and Zoning; (5) Fi 
™ j SIS; ; (5) 
‘ ” Jee) 2 ; ; nancing Industrial Development; (6) Industrial 
ee FP tga 4 Buildings; (7) Selling, Advertising and Promoting: 
(/ 1. we y ; ses, as tre - \ , p +4 
Ill.) Steel door frames. Plans announced (8) Future Trends = Area Development and (9) 
(B) — , Sources of Information. 

_ Mayaguez — Gary Garment Co.; (Movie Orders are now being taken for Volumes | and Il, at a price of only $25 for both. Your 
Star, N. Y., N. Y.) Aplique embroidery initial order includes a one-year’s subscription to current, authentic reports which will 
Plans announced. (B) be published periodically and sent to you as supplements to the “Area Development 

Ponce Union Carbide Corp.; Poly- Guide.” 
ethelene plastic. Est. date of Oper., 1962 
$20 million 

Tao Baja Telecolor de P. R., Inc.; Please address inquiries to: 
(Transamerican T.V. Industries, N. Y. 22. 
N. Y.) Color T.V. sets. Plans announced S. L. May, Area Development Guide, Conway Publications, Inc. 


(B) 
2592 Apple Valley Road, Atlanta 19, Georgia 
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NEW PLANTS 





RHODE ISLAND 

Cranston — Geigy Chem. Corp.; (Alrose 
Chem. Div.) Dr. R. Bernegger, Plant Mgr. 
180 Mill St. Industrial Chemicals. Est. date 
of Oper., Late 1960. 18,000 Sq. Ft. $400,000. 
(B) 

Cranston — Leesona Corp.; Robert W. 
Leeson, Pres. Textile and electrical coil 
winding machinery. Est. date of Oper., 
1961. 70-acre site. $20,000 Sq. Ft. $3 million 
(E) 

Pawtucket — Collyer Insulated Wire Co.; 
R. C. Moeller, Jr., Pres. Roosevelt Ave. In- 
sulated wire, etc. Est. date of Oper., 1961 
30-acre site. 400,000 Sq. Ft. $3 million. (D) 

Wakefield — Textron, Inc.; Chemicals 
Est. date of Oper., 1961. 40,000 Sq. Ft. 
$300,000. (C) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Florence — Electro Motive Mfg. Co.; 
Electronic products. In Oper. $500,000. 
67,000 Sq. Ft. 25-acre site. (D) 

Westminster — Dunlop Tire and Rubber 
Corp.; Golf balls. Plans announced. $1.25 
million. 50-acre site. 70,000 Sq.Ft. (D) 

West Union — Piedmont-Oconee Mfg 
Co.; Walhalla Hwy. Precision instruments 
Under Constr. (D) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
No Plants Reported. 


TENNESSEE 

Cleveland — Jackson Industries; W 
Ray Jackson, Pres. Furniture. Plans an- 
nounced. 100,000 Sq. Ft. 

Dyer — Eileen Sportswear; Robert N 
Davis, Plant Mgr. Sports wear. In Oper. 
(B) 

Johnson City — Johnson City Mfg. Corp.; 
Cotton and rayon sleepwear for women 
and children. In Oper. (C) 

Memphis — Shulton, Inc.; John Kitson, 
Mgr. Toiletries for men and women, fine 
chemicals, and pharmaceuticals. Plans an- 
nounced. 111,500 Sq. Ft. 12-acre site. (D) 

Milan — Trostel Industries, Inc.; Leather 
manufacturing and tanning. Plans an- 
nounced. 83,000 Sq. Ft. $500,000. (D) 

Murfreesboro — Shwayder Bros., Inc.; 
King Shwayder, V. Pres. Card tables and 
folding chairs. Plans announced. 500,000- 
600,000 Sq. Ft. (C) 

Rossville -—- Kelart Mfg. Corp.; Uphol- 
stered furniture. Under Constr. 10,000 Sq. 
Ft. (B) 

TEXAS 

Beaumont — Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co.; Synthetic rubber. Under Constr. Est 
date of Oper., 1961. $Multi-million. (D) 

Brownsville — United Salt Corp.; Lauren 
F. Van Stone, Exec. V. Pres. Salt pro- 
cessing. Plans announced. $4 million. 

Conroe — Mary Carter Paint Factories, 
Inc.; Charles M. Vincent, Plant Mgr. Paint, 
enamel, and varnish. Under Constr. 10,000 
Sq. Ft. 12-acre site. 

Dallas — Warlick Law, Inc.; J. H. Weer- 
sing, Pres. 2263 Valdina. Printing of finan- 
cial and legal materials. Plans announced 
12,500 Sq. F.t $250,000. 

Houston — American Box & Cabinet Co.; 
James E. Keith, Pres. Metal cabinets, 
chassis, and related electronic products 
Plans announced. 20,000 Sq. Ft. 

Houston — Kaiser Gypsum Co.; Gypsum 
products. Plans announced. $Multi-million 
25-acre site. 

Houston — Modern Optics, Inc.; F. E 
Webster, Pres. Ophthalmic products. Plans 
announced. $750,000. 

Houston — Petro-Tex Chemical Corp.; 
(Owned jointly by Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co. and Food Machinery & Chemi- 
cal Corp.) Maleic anhydride, used in al- 
kyd paints, reinforced plastic and insecti- 
cides. Plans announced. $Multi-million 

Kilgore — Kilgore Mfg. Co.; W. R 
Yazell, Offl. Skirts, blouses, slacks, and 
dresses. In Oper. 12,000 Sq. Ft. (B) 

Lubbock — Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Co.; 
Asphalt roofing products. Plans = an- 
nounced. 26-acre site. $600,000. 100,000 Sq 
Ft. (B) 
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Marshall — Snider Lurnber Co.; Charles 
Snider, Partner. Yellow pine and hard- 
wood lumber. In Oper. (B) 

Odessa — Rexall Drug and Chemical 
Company; Olefins, Polyolefins, and chemi- 
cals. Est. date of Constr. Mid-1961. Est. 
date of Oper., early, 1962. $71 million. (D) 

Palestine — Sovereign Resources, Inc.; 
Steel. Plans announced. $Multi-million 
(D) 

UTAH 

No Plants Reported. 


VERMONT 
No Plants Reported. 


VIRGINIA 

Richmond — Brown Distributing Co.; 
Jacob Brown, V. Pres. Beer distributors. 
Plans announced. 35,000 - 40,000 Sq. Ft. 

Richmond — Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co.; 
Jacob Brown, V. Pres. Soft drink bottling 
Plans announced. $1 million. 120,000 Sq. Ft. 

Saltville — Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp.; Thomas S. Nichols, Chmn. of the 
Bd. Rocket and missile fuel. Plans an- 
nounced. $Multi-million. 


WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen — Aberdeen Plywood and 
Veneers Inc.; Mon Orloff, Pres. Flake- 
board. Under Constr. 133,600 Sq. Ft. $1.4 
million. 

Leavenworth — Leavenworth Fruit Co.; 
Cold storage, packing. Plans announced 
21,006 Sq. Ft. 

Seattle — Glacier Sand & Gravel Co.; 
5975 E. Marginal Way. Batch plant. Under 
Constr. $250,000. 

Snoqualmie Falls — Weyerhaeuser 
Tomber Co.; Harry Morgan, Jr., Mgr. 
End-glued lumber. Est. date of Oper., 
Sept. 1960. 10,000 Sq. Ft. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
No Plants Reported. 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee — Wisconsin Cuneo Press, 
Inc.; Phil M. Hays, Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
N. 5ist St. & W. Good Hope Rd. Printing. 
Plans announced. 144,000 Sq. Ft. $1.5 mil- 
lion. 10-acre site. (D) 

Milwaukee — Wisconsin Metal & Chemi- 
cal Corp.; Tin and zinc recovery. Plans 
announced. $1 million. 


WYOMING 
No Plants Reported. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 
Edmonton — Cameron Iron Works, Ltd.; 
Valves. Est. date of Oper., 1961. $300,000 
(B) 
Lethbridge -— Canada Packers Ltd.; 
Meat products. Meat packing. Est. date of 
Oper., 1962. $1.5 million. (D) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
*No plants reported. 


MANITOBA 
St. James — Bond & Ronald Ltd.; Choc- 
olates, caramels, creams and hard boiled 





1. D. CALENDAR — 1960 


JULY 18, 19, 20 
Second Annual Community Develop- 
ment Seminar, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. Arrangements being made by 
Barry Simms, local chairman of the 
Seminar. 
AUGUST 7 - 13 
Department of Industrial and Man- 
agement Engineering, 11th Annual In- 
dustrial Research Conference, Arden 
House, Harriman Campus, Columbia 
University, Harriman, New York. Ar- 
rangements being made by M. F. Gar- 
vey, secretary, Industrial Research 
Conference, 409 Engineering Building, 
Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 
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candies, box chocolates. Est. date of Oper., 
Dec. 1960. 3-acre site. 38,400 Sq. Ft. $300,000 
(B) 

Transcona — Catelli Food Products Ltd.; 
Rene Samson, V. Pres., Tech. Res. Spa- 
ghetti, ravioli, sauces, soups, pickles, jams. 
Est. date of Oper., June 1961. 14-acre site 
60,000 Sq. Ft. $1 million. (B) 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


NOVA SCOTIA 
No Plants Reported. 


ONTARIO 

Brampton — American Motors (Canada) 
Ltd.; Earl K. Brownbridge, Exec. V. Pres 
& Gen. Mgr. Automobiles. Est. date of 
Oper., Late, 1960. 40-acre site. 250,000 Sq 
Ft. (D) 

North York Fleer Ltd.; 115 Scarsdale 
Rd. Bubble gum. In Oper. 25,000 Sq. Ft 

South Etobicoke Chocolate Products 
Ltd.; 335 Main St. Flavouring syrups and 
concentrates. Under Constr. 16,000 Sq. Ft 
1'5-acre site. (B) 

Toronto — Allied Electric Mfg.; 2568 
Stanfield Rd. Fluorescent and incandes- 
cent light fixtures. In Oper. (C) 

Toronto — J. G. Christie Packaging 
Ltd.; Mavis Rd. Household cleaners, room 
deodorants and synthetic starches, lighter 
fluid, automotive additives etc. In Oper 
112-acre site. 13,000 Sq. Ft. 

Toronto Collett-Sproule Boxes Ltd.; 
Hwy 401 & Kennedy Rd. Folding and set- 
up boxes and games. Under Constr. 150,000 
Sq. Ft. (D) 

Toronto Mason's’ Beverages Ltd.; 
Carbonated soft drinks. In Oper. 16,000 
Sq. Ft. 

Toronto Roberts Company of Canada 
Ltd.; Hwy 27 & Vulcan St. Carpet acces- 
sories and adhesives. Est. date of Oper 
July, 1960. 114-acre site. 12,000 Sq. Ft 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


QUEBEC 
No Plants Reported. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

Regina — Liquid Carbonic Canadian 
Corp.; Industrial gases. In Oper. $750,000. 

Regina — Prairie Metal Products Ltd.; 
Sheetmetal products such as_ culverts, 
door frames, storage tanks, aluminum 
semi-trailer petroleum tankers, etc. In 
Oper. 4-acre site. $300,000. (B) 

Regina — Pumps & Softeners Ltd; 
George Stewart, Mgr. Pumps and water 
softeners. Est. date of Oper., July, 1960 
412-acre site. $200,000. (A) 

Weyburn — Western Wire & Cable 
Company Ltd.; Telephone cable and plas- 
tic pipe. In Oper. $500,000. 40,000 Sq. Ft 


FOREIGN 


Argentina — Buenos Aires. Patterson - 
Emerson - Comstock, Inc.; Thomas H 
Emerson, Pres. Cold and hot rolled sheets, 
skelp and pipe. Plans announced. $84 
million. 

Australia Sydney. Sterling Pharma- 
ceuticals Pty. Ltd.; (Subs. of Sterling 
Drug Inc.) Novel F. Leggatt, Mgr. Dir 
Pharmaceuticals. In Oper. 14-acre_ site 
$2.5 million. 

England — Coventry. Jaguar Cars, Ltd.; 
Automobiles In Oper. $9.8 million. 1 mil- 
lion-Sq. Ft. 

England Hoddesdon. Merck Sharp 
and Dohme Ltd.; Pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. In Oper. 24,000 Sq. Ft. $1.96 million. 

Germany — Munster. Armstrong Kork 
GMBH; I. Wayne Keller, V. Pres. & Gen 
Mer. Resilient flooring. Under Constr. Est. 
date of Oper., Mid-1961. 100,000 Sq. Ft 
27-acre site. 

Germany West Berlin. International 
Business Machines, Corp. (IBM); Arthur 
K. Watson, Pres., World Trade Corp. Elec- 
tronic data processing equipment. Under 
Constr. Est. date of Oper., Oct. 1960 
$2 million 
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Communicate in confidence with: 


GREATER ST. PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


sack Bryan, industrial Director Dept. I. D. St. Petersburg, Florida 





DIRECTED BY 
Richard Edmonds 1882-1930 
Frank Gould 1930-1943 
William Beury 1943-1955 


McKinley Conway. . 1956 
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MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


‘What Enriches Any Region 
Enriches The Nation” 





JULY 1886 


(AS ABSTRACTED MORE THAN 70 YEARS LATER) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Manufacture Little Things 


Whatever else foreign nations may 
overlook of American manufactured pro 
ducts, they all take a fancy to and be 
come purchasers of those little ingenious 
things that inventive brains have devised 
to facilitate domestic labor. One day re- 
cently two large ships cleared from New 
York, one bound for New Zealand ports, 
the other for Melbourne, Australia. Both 
ships carried miscellaneous cargoes, con 
sisting mainly of heavy and shelf hard 
ware and of agricultural tools and im- 
plements. With these were a _ goodly 
assortment of articles, such as curry 
combs, egg beaters, clothes wringers, rat 
traps, transom lifts, towel rollers, ice 
cream freezers, hog rings, apple parers, 
lemon squeezers, meat choppers, toy 
banks and toy wagons, 64 dozen fly traps, 
78 dozen mouse traps, 300,000 percus 
sion caps, etc. Of the heavy hardware, 
nuts, bolts, axles, pumps, fence wire. 
hatchets, axes and hammers, aggregated 
many tons, while in a single invoice were 
829 packages reapers weighing 108,000 
pounds. Our Antipodal customers are an 
nually increasing their purchases of goods 
of this kind from the United States, al- 
though they are British colonies. 

There are several things suggested by 
this trade. One is that as fast as the world 
learns that any class of American manu- 
factured gcods are better than can be 
bought elsewhere, then a market for them 
is made. Another is that those who have 
not had opportunities to compare Amert- 
can with the European goods they have 
heretofore used cannot be expected to buy 
ours. The international drummer must 
start from our shores and educate the 
world in our favor. World’s fairs like 
those of the past in Europe do much, but 
the intelligent commercial traveler does 
more 

if the trade in small articles of Ameri 
can manufacture is world wide and is 
always increasing, would it not be wise 
for the Scuth to especially encourage all 
such industries in its Own midst? Every 
household supply store in the South 
carries in its stock hundreds of articles 
that ought to be made there, but that 
come from the North. We know this is 


It is estimated that under the operations 
of this act the volume of currency will 
be increased at the rate of from $50 
million to $70 million annually by the 
issue of legal tender certificates in pay- 
ment for the 54 million ounces of silver 
the treasury is authorized to purchase. 
This act will not suit the extremists of 
either side, but it furnishes a currency 
that cannot be depreciated, and at the 
same time it maintains gold as the stan- 
dard metal. Considering all the conflict- 
ing interests and opinions brought to 
bear upon Congress, it is scmewhat re- 
markable that a measure so eminently 
wise and fair should have been the out- 
come. 


Valuable Guide Book 


Boards of Trade, village improvement 
societies and many similar organizations 


ars springing into existence in all sec- 
tions, but especially in the South. This 
has led to a demand for some publication 
that could be used as a guide by those 
who have had no experience in such 
matters. This want has been fully met by 
F. Newell Gilbert, Esq., secretary of the 
Binghamton, New York Board of Trade, 
who has, in a book of 130 pages, entitled 
Forms and Laws, given those that time 
and experience have proved of the great- 
est utility for such organizations in the 
United States and the Dominion of 
Canada. This book contains also a great 
variety of valuable incidental information 
that will be appreciated by those who 
wish to form new or to increase the effi- 
cacy of established associations. Mr. Gil- 
bert will send this book, postage prepaid, 
to any address on receipt of one dollar. 
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“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE” 


For 15 —— all users of typewriters have felt the neces- 
sity of their aS Son hay . You will find inthe SMITH 
PKEMIER TYPEWRITER the latest and best. All the 
essential features greatly perfected and important im- 
provements. The best inventive ta'ent and mec! anica! 
skill h wwe been employed to producea machine of G eater 
Durability, Excellence of Design and Special Featu. es, 
We ciaim, and inspection and trial prove it. the West 
Durablein Alignment, Easiest Runnin’ and Most Sile: t. 

All type cleaned in 10 seconds without soiiing hands. 
Send for catalogue. THE SMITH PREMIER TYP: - 
W RITER CoO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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an oft-told tale, but the MANUFAC 

FURERS RECORD intends to reiterate 
it until these small industries receive the 
attention their importance deserves. The 
.South must make its own supply and thus 
get ready for competition in all other 
markets 


Congratulations! 


The country is to be congratulated. 
Last Saturday the House passed the com- 
promise silver bill. This act repeals the 
compulsory Bland bill, under which the 
treasury vaults were being loaded with 
dollars that could not be forced into 
circulation, and at the same time provides 
find its way into all the arteries of trade 
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BANKS KNOW THEIR SERVICE 





THE BANKERS’ STAKE IN AREA DEVELOPMENT 
By Carl A. Bimson 


Banks more than any other kind of business are directly con 
cerned with the economic development of their communities. No 
other group has as close a relationship with every facet of a com- 
munity’s activities, its markets, its industries, tax structure and 
political climate as have bankers. They are generally well versed 
on available plant sites or can readily obtain such information. 

Bankers more than any other group are associated in positions 
of leadership in every type of community organization. 

Bankers in every part of the country are expressing increased 
interest in the need for economic growth without inflation and 
recognize that this can be accomplished only through the creation 
of new jobs in commerce and industry to provide gainful employ- 
ment for the estimated 17.5 million persons coming into our labor 
market in the next ten years. 

Financing of such a major growth will require increased sav- 
ings and more emphasis is being placed on this type of bank de- 
posits by most banks through increased advertising budgets, sales 
campaigns, etc. 

In spite of the “tight money” situation more small business Cait A: inden, Deedes ites WO) ot te 
loans are being made by American bankers than at any previous Valley National Bank in Phoenix, Arizona, is 
period in history. Most bankers are cognizant of the need to supply Sasdews dastengutun. We’ tobesnkie ie hoe 
the credit requirements of new businesses whose activities will ee eae, cae a a 
add to the economic welfare of their community and are making 


his bank has played in the breath-takingly 


; , ae is , “oF R : rapid development of Arizona generally and 
room in their loan portfolios for such requests. ea Piaehix cha to eetadies 
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Every year more banks open up specialized area and in- 
dustrial development departments to supplement the 
existing services available to the manufacturer investi- 
gating new sites. They provide a ready-made system of 
contacts covering all major facets of an area significant 
to a new business. 


AREAS — INSIDE AND OUT 


‘ince the war, area development 
S has come forward as a major ac- 
tivity of some of the country’s 
largest banks and a good many 
smaller ones. Banks have always 
been recognized as a major source 
of information on the areas they 
serve, especially valuable because 
of the banker’s well-known respect 
for cold, hard facts and his unim- 
peachable discretion. 

Bankers are now emerging in a 
broader role as active participants 
in all phases of area development. 
In order to get some notion of the 
scope of this activity, ID sent out a 
questionnaire to more than 900 
banks. 

Previous knowledge of bank ac- 
tivities in this field led ID to limit 
its questionnaire to banks with de- 
posits of $50 million or more except 
in states where only one or two 
banks — or none at all — had de- 
posits that large. Readers will rec- 
ognize that we caught most of the 
fish we were looking for, even 
though our total response was about 
six per cent. It is well known that 
many banks have no formal inter- 
est in area development as such. 


Who does? The list shows that 
big banks in the South and West are 
the most likely to be active. No 
banks in New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia are on the 
list, presumably because these 
banks have long been concerned 
with national rather than regional 
business. But the biggest banks in 
other parts of the country, even 
though they may now be national 
in scope, have had a recent history 
of concern for building up their 
home areas, and these are the ones 
with the most arnbitious develop- 
ment programs. 

Three types of participation can 
be distinguished; a separately or- 
ganized and staffed department con- 
cerned with area development and 
in some cases more specifically with 
industrial development, the assign- 
ment of individual officers to area 
development as a regular part of 
their duties, and — least formal — 
the occasional participation of the 
bank itself or of individual officers 
in area research and development. 

It goes without saying that bank- 
ers are among those most frequent- 
ly called on as individuals to play 
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a leading role in community and 
area developmental activities, and 
in this sense practically every bank 
in the country takes part. 

It should be pointed out that the 
line between business development 
and area development departments 
of banks is often extremely thin, 
the difference being one of frame 
of reference rather than one of 
types of activity engaged in. 

Banks with separately organized 
area development departments are 
typically larger than those with less 
formal arrangements. The median 
amount of deposits in such banks, 
according to responses to our ques- 
tionnaire, is $370 million; the aver- 
age would be very much larger be- 
cause of the inclusion of such giants 
as the Bank of America NT&SA 
and the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce. 

Banks offering specific area de- 
velopment services but without 
separate departments are by no 
means small — the median size in- 
dicated by replies to our question- 
naire is $250 million in deposits. 

Area development activities en- 
gaged in by banks, in order of fre- 
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BANKS 





quency as indicated in replies, are as 

follows: 

Responding to inquiries and as- 

sisting prospects in actual site 

studies 

Advertising area and soliciting 

industrial inquiries 

Assisting in obtaining sources of 

finance for plant location 

Assisting communities in organ- 

izing development programs at 

local level 

Promoting community improve- 

ment programs 30 

Conducting research on _ assets 

and resources of the area 29 
Specific techniques and approach- 

es used, in order of frequency re- 

ported, as follows: 

Helping set up local foundations 

or development corporations 

Making or having made com- 

munity audits or surveys, keep- 

ing master file 

Preparing and mailing brochures, 

handling direct mail programs 

Advertising in national periodi- 

cals 

Participation in financing organ- 

izations 


Setting up or helping set up 





SERVES CAROLINA'S 
BANKING NEEDS BEST 
38 OFFICES IN 22 COMMUNITIES 
W. W. McEachern, President, Greenville 
Chauncey W. Lever, Vice-President 
for Industrial Development, Columbia 


SB es 








planning and zoning programs 15 
Purchasing research studies or 
retaining consultants to study 
area potential 12 
Owning or planning ownership 
of industrial sites 

Producing or distributing motion 
pictures for educational promo- 
tion use 

Holding workshops, orientation 
sessions at local level 

Conducting home town improve- 
ment contests, main street mod- 
ernization, ete. 6 

Not included in our survey was 
the activity of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. These have for years con- 
ducted area research programs and 
publish statistics regularly on many 
facets of the economy of their re- 
spective areas in their widely cir- 
culated monthly reports. Very often 
the monthly reports also contain 
analyses of portions of the area, as 
for example the systematic descrip- 
tions of each sub-region in the 
area that appeared over a number 
of months in the Cleveland bank’s 
publication and the remarkable 
analysis of the anthracite area en- 
titled “Joe Kosek Looks Ahead”’ 
then ran for three months in the 
Philadelphia bank’s monthly report 

It will be noted that the specific 
development technique most fre- 
quently used by banks is helping to 
set up local foundations or devel- 
opment corporations. It may be as- 
sumed that the vast majority of all 
the development corporations or 
foundations across the country have 
at least one banker in a key posi- 
tion. If any quantitative information 
were available, it would undoubt- 
edly show that this is actually the 
major vehicle for bankers’ partici- 
pation in area development. 

In many areas the banks furnish 
a sizeable share of the capital of 
local foundations. Bankers guide 
not only the initial establishment 
of such organizations and help for- 
mulate their policies, but also do 
much of the critical examination of 
any prospects who are being con- 
sidered. 

In states with privately financed 
business development corporations, 
the story is the same on a larger 
scale. A considerable number of 
banks throughout the state may be 
involved, including many smaller 
banks not in a position to make in- 
dustrial loans of any magnitude on 
their own. 
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Almost as important are the 
banks’ role as researchers, utilized 
in compiling information about the 
community or area, and their ex- 
tensive outside contacts, which of- 
ten form part of the basis for a di- 
rect mail campaign. 

Responses tc our questionnaire 
seem to bear out the inference that 
the actual mechanics of a going in- 
dustrial program are more apt to in- 
volve banks than the preparatory 
stages, such as building up com- 
munity interest in industrial devel- 
opment. This may well be a re- 
flection of the relatively large aver- 
age size of the banks responding, 
which means that they are mostly in 
large communities where much of 
the spade work has already been 
done. 


What Some Banks Are Doing 


It is undoubtedly true that what 
we are presenting here is the upper 
seventh of the ice berg that shows, 
and that the great bulk of area de- 
velopment activity by bankers, tak- 
ing the country as a whole, is done 
by them as individuals rather than 
as formal activities of the banks 
themselves. 

Research in the office of the First 
National Bank of St. Paul’s Indus- 
trial Development Department had 
a great deal to do with some of the 
new chemical industry clustering in 
the Pine Bend area south of the city. 
Market and resource studies made 
it clear that a large amount of fer- 
tilizer used in the surrounding area 
was being brought in from consid- 
erable distances, and that there 
might be considerable inducement 
to chemical manufacturers to set up 
a plant within the area. 

Systematic canvassing of Ameri- 
can and Canadian manufacturers 
eventually led to the establishment 
of St. Paul Ammonia Products by a 
Vancouver corporation, Inland 
Chemical. Later on, a joint research 
project with Northern States Power 
Company led to a study entitled 
“The Case for a Sulphuric Acid 
Plant at St. Paul,” which in turn re- 
sulted in the building of North 
Star Chemicals’ plant. 

The First National in Dallas 
stresses its willingness to accom- 
modate prospects by serving as the 
sole point of contact, especially in 
delicate cases where the identity of 
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An aerial view of the Pine Bend Industrial District near Saint Paul, Minnesota. The Industrial Development Department of the First National Bank of St. Paul 
was instrumental in securing some of the new chemical industry now located in the district. Shown in the photograph are the Great Northern Oil Company, 
Saint Paul Ammonia Products, Liquid Carbonic Corp., and North Star Chemicals, Inc. 


the company is to remain unknown 
as long as possible. In such cases, 
the bank undertakes all local ne- 
gotiations, leaving the client free to 
evaluate the findings and make its 
decisions in comparative peace. 

Alternatively, the bank operates 
as part of a team, along with cham- 
ber of commerce, railroad, utility, 
and realty development personnel. 

The Citizens and Southern Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta and its af- 
filiates have long been interested in 
the development of all of Georgia. 
The accompanying checklist of the 
Area/Industrial Development De- 
partment shows the scope of their 
activities. Among the services of- 
fered is a listing of buildings avail- 
able for lease or purchase through- 
out the state, specifying size, type 
of construction, ceiling height, and 
which railroad, if any, serves the 
site. 

The First National of Minneapolis 
has concentrated much of its recent 
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effort in searching out growth com- 
panies in Minnesota and elsewhere 
that can profit from financing help 
and managerial guidance. On the 
26th floor of their main building 
is the Midwest Technical Develop- 
ment Corporation, a newly organ- 
ized venture capital organization. 

One of the aided companies is 
Telex, Incorporated, a St. Paul elec- 
tronics firm that has recently ex- 
panded to 60,000 square feet of 
space and 325 employees. Another 
is Minco Products, a four-year-old 
Minneapolis firm specializing in 
high-speed temperature sensing in- 
struments. 

South Carolina National at Co- 
lumbia is another bank with state- 
wide interests. Its Commercial and 
Industrial Development Division has 
information on every community in 
the state with as much as 1,000 peo- 
ple, and has put out a “Suggested 
Community Industrial Survey Out- 
line” to help the smaller communi- 
ties. 


1960 


The bank took an active part in 
Governor Hollings’ industry-hunt- 
ing trip, and gave a dinner in 
New York for 100 industrial pros- 
pects and 135 South 
who made the trip. 

The Bank of Hawaii’s Department 
of Business Research has put out a 
remarkable annual report covering 
the economy of the fiftieth state re- 
cording its transformation from a 
primitive, isolated society to a com- 
plicated modern system with world 
ties. Footnotes to the tables and 
graphs and picture captions contain 
such exotic notes as “includes pine- 
apple bran,” “harvesting taro” and, 
in the case of a 180-year time series 
on occupations, “canoe-makers” and 
“royalty and nobility.” Incidentally, 
the canoe-makers emerge in 1960 
as “skilled, semi-skilled,” while roy- 
alty and nobility come out as “man- 
agerial, officials, merchants.” 

One of the most persistent and 
eloquent advocates of a more vig- 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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Bank of America knows California best! 


If you’re thinking of moving into the ever- 
expanding California market, Bank of America 
can save you time and trouble. 

With over 600 branches in 380 California 
communities, Bank of America is in a position 
to gather and evaluate information at both local 
and statewide levels. We can assist you with site 
selection, marketing, corporate investment and 


BANK OF AMERICA - 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


other matters — anywhere throughout the state. 

Our SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY folder tells 
in greater detail how Bank of America can help 
you put your business on the map in California. 
Why not send for one? Write: Corporation and 
Bank Relations Department, Bank of America, 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20 07 
650 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54. 


- MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 





CORPORATION 


MAJOR BANKS IN 


es 
HAWAIT 


Banks with deposits of more than $500 million 


Banks with deposits of between $50 and $500 million 


Numbers in the circles indicate the number of banks in that location, while the single dots 


or circles indicate one bank. 
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Checklist of Activities of the Area/Industrial Development 
Department of THE CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK of Atlanta, Georgia 


1. Encourage the development of new industries and businesses 
from within, using Georgia capital and Georgia “know-how.” 

2. Cooperate and work closely with other groups and agencies 
who are working in the interest of the industrial development of 
Georgia, its communities, towns, and cities. 


3. Encourage the continued sound expansion and development 
of existing business and industry. 


4. Engender a more enthusiastic “industrial-mindedness” in the 
state and consciousness of the value of industry 


5. Assist business firms located in Georgia to find business op- 
portunities. 


6. Develop and maintain complete files of information on com- 
munities throughout the state, including community surveys, avail- 
able sites and buildings, labor supply. transportation and distri- 
bution facilities, living conditions, utilities, etc. 


7. Help local communities organize and carry out an effective in- 
dustrial development program. Advise them on negotiations with 
prospects, screening prospects, setting up industrial development 
corporations, 


assisting them in making labor surveys, and ad- 


vising them regarding financing buildings, etc. Arrange introduc- 
tions to the proper people in firms interested in the area for repre- 
sentatives of Georgia communities 


8. Determine types of business and industry which are needed in 
Georgia and those to which the state has most to offer in the way 
of markets, raw materials, labor, etc. Tailor and distribute special 
briefs aimed at these prospects 


9. Develop maximum number of prospects via direct mail, per- 


sonal contact, and advertising. Prepare brochures, special studies, 


and other promotional materials for use in developing prospects. 


10. Provide industrial briefs and other information tailored to fit 


the specific requirements of individual prospects. 


11. Make personal calls on active prospects and call on potential 
prospects. 


12. Arrange itineraries, make hotel reservations, provide office 
space and stenographic assistance, and generally make prospects’ 
visits to Georgia pleasant and productive. 

13. Maintain close contact with investors who are interested in 
build-lease arrangements. 


14. Assist companies in merger or sale arrangements. 


15. Help new companies moving into the state to line up key 
executives, find places for them to live, and otherwise help them get 
settled. 
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(Continued from Page 66) 
orous participation by banks in in- 
dustrial development is Oscar Mon- 
rad, Vice President of Oklahoma 
City’s First National Bank and Trust 
Company. His bank has played a 
considerable role in fostering indus- 
trial parks in and around Oklahoma 
City and its annual statistical sum- 
maries of the city are widely cir 
culated. 

The bankers’ daily. newspaper, 
American Banker, published in New 
York, every so often includes a sec- 
tion on area development. It is 
sometimes concerned with a par 
ticular area, sometimes with a series 
of case histories dealing with dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and 
sometimes with a particular phase 
of area development. 

The Financial Public Relations 
Association of Chicago has commis- 
sioned a study entitled “The Role 
of the Bank in Industrial Develop- 
ment,” by Theron D. Elder, Vice 
President of the First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Okla- 
homa City. The study is based on 
two questionnaires — one to state 
banking associations and the other 
to individual banks. Some of. its 
most interesting material is con- 
tained in such comments by re- 
spondents as the following: 

“This question is a pet peeve of 
mine. Communities grow or stag- 
nate depending on the loaning poli- 
cy of the bank. Any bank refusing 
to be aggressive .. . doesn’t deserve 
to be in the banking business. ; 

“We feel that the banker must 
play a very important role in the 
industrial development of his city 
and, of course, the rewards are very 
handsome where sound growth oc- 
curs.” 

“Cooperation in industrial devel 
opment work in the three largest 
banks in our city has resulted in a 
much better presentation of the ad- 
vantages and benefits of site loca- 
tions and has been instrumental in 
attracting industries to our area that 
we are confident would have by- 
passed us otherwise.” 

“We must take into account the 
anti-industrial attitude of most of 
our farmers, being in an agricul- 
tural community. Our efforts take 
the form of educational efforts to 
acquaint the farmers with the need 
for a balancing economic factor.” 

“Vital for progressive bank — de- 
velops new business — promotes 
good community relations.” 








U.S. MAIL 


Two banks, alike in spirit... sharing a flair for meeting 
the challenge of change. The famous Wells Fargo stage that 
helped weld the West together, the American Trust “banking 
in the round’’ that adds to the new look of downtown 
San Francisco — both were daring answers to a need. Both 
symbolize the vigor and faith that have made the two oldest 
banks in the West one in spirit since the 1850’s. Now, 
together, they welcome the demands of the rapidly 
expanding industrial complex of Northern California. 
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BANK 





HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 














for 


FACTS 
about the 


INTERMOUNTAIN 
WEST... 


First Security Bank’s economist 
and vice president, Dr. ElRoy 
Nelson, knows the area well 
especially Utah, Idaho and 
Wyoming where our 79 banking 
offices are located. 

He will be pleased to assist any 
organization interested in the 
splendid industrial sites and 
opportunities this area offers. 


Inquiries held in strict confidence. 


WRITE: 
Dr. ElRoy Nelson 
Economist and Vice-President 
Dept. E 
P. O. Box 390 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


FIRST SECURITY 
SYSTEM OF 
BANKS 


FIRST 
J ote] iam 4 
BANK 








BANKS ACTIVE 


Replies to ID’s questionnaire sent to 900 banks are the 


basis for the following list, which is divided into three 


parts depending on the method of participation indi- 


cated by the responders. 


The following banks have dis- 
tinct area development departments, 
in nearly every case with person- 
nel assigned on a full-time basis. 
In a few cases, a full-time staff of 
as many as twenty is employed, 
with additional part-time help. 


ARIZONA 
Valley National Bank 
Lawrence Mehren, Vice President 
141 North Central 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Area Served: Arizona 
(113,909 square miles, 1.3 million people) 
Deposits: $572 million 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G,1,J, L, N, O, Q 


CALIFORNIA 
Bank of America NT&SA 
Richard M. Oddie, Assistant Vice President 
300 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 20, California 
Area Served: California 
(159,000 square miles, 15 million people) 
Deposits: $10,600 million 
A383 ef, G, 24, 3;%, NO 
California Bank 
Herbert T. Lundahl, Vice President 
629 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles, California 
Area Served: Los Angeles metropolitan 
area 
(4,800 square miles, 6.5 million people) 
Deposits: $1,148 million 
AS. CD, 2. F, G, 1, KR. M,N. 
First Western Bank and Trust Company 
Raeburn F. Hay, Vice President 
405 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 
Area Served: California 


(158,693 square miles, 14.3 million people) 
Deposits: $1,003 million 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, K, N, O 


FLORIDA 


The Exchange National Bank of Tampa 

Brintnall H. Merchant, Vice President 

P. O. Box 1809 

Tampa 1, Florida 

Area Served: Tampa (200 square miles, 
275,000 people) and Florida West Coast 

Deposits: $114 million 

A, B, E, F, K, P. 


GEORGIA 


The Citizens and Southern National Bank 

Clayton D. McLendon, Vice President 
Industrial Development Department 

Marietta and Broad Streets 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Area Served: Georgia 

(58,876 square miles, 3.75 people) 

Deposits: $558 million 

A, C.D, &, 7, §, 7; M, 0, P 

First National Bank of Atlanta 

Robert Dannenbaum, Manager, Special 
Services 

Atlanta 2, Georgia 

Area Served: Metropolitan Atlanta 

(1 million people, 1,734 square miles) 

Deposits: $431 million 

B,C, D, BF, G; J, M. 


HAWAII 
Bank of Hawaii 
James H. Shoemaker, Vice President & 
Director of Business Research 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Area Served: Hawaii 
(630,000 people) 
Deposits: $303 million 
(Services not itemized) 
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IN INDUSTRIAL AND 
AREA DEVELOPMENT. 


First National Bank of Hawaii 

Jack Van Osdol, Assistant Vice President 
P. O. Box 3200 

Honolulu 1, Hawaii 

Area Served: Hawaii 

(6,435 square miles, 600,000 people) 
Deposits: $285 million 

(Services not itemized) 


IOWA 

lowa-Des Moines National 
Marcellus M. McMichael, Vice President 
Des Moines 4, Iowa 
Area Served: Des Moines (56 square 

miles, 207,000 people) and State of Iowa 
Deposits: $130 million 
B,D, ZF, oC. 


MINNESOTA 

First National Bank of Minneapolis 

Donald W. Gustafson, Vice President 

Second Avenue and Sixth Street 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Area Served: Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, parts of Wis- 
consin and Iowa 

(429,000 square miles, 6 million people) 

Deposits: $1,645 million 

A. B.D Ee, CG. 2, BN, CO P,Q 

First National Bank of Saint Paul 

Rodney Q. Selby, Vice President and Di- 
rector, Industrial Development 

332 Minnesota Street 

Saint Paul 1, Minnesota 

Area Served: Metropolitan Saint Paul 

(391 square miles, 460,000 people) 

Deposits: $325 million 

A, B, C, D, E, F, G. J, M, O, P. 

Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis 

L. E. Gilbert, Vice President of Industrial 
Development 


620 Marquette Avenue 

Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 

Area Served: Greater Minneapolis area 
and Hennepin County 

(565 square miles, 850,000 people) 

Deposits: $435 million 

A, B, C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, L, M, O, P, @ 


MISSOURI 
Commerce Trust Company 
Forrest D. Byars, Vice President 
922 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Area Served: Metropolitan Kansas City 
and trade area 
(1,643 square miles, 1.051 million people) 
Deposits: $422 million 
A, B,C. DB, FF. G, H, O 


NEBRASKA 
The First Trust Company of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska 
B. R. Anderson, Vice President 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Area Served: Nebraska 
(1.3 million people) 
Capital: $600,000 
A, B, D, E, F, P, Q. 


NEW YORK 

The National Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company 

Arthur Cornelius, Jr., Vice President 

60 State Street 

Albany, New York 

Area Served: Northeastern New York, 
western Vermont and western Massa- 
chusetts 

(16,930 square miles, 1.3 million people) 

Deposits: $409 million 

A.C, DE, ¥, G, OP. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina National Bank 
John A. Tate, Jr., Vice President 
P. O. Box 120 
Charlotte 1, North Carolina 
Area Served: North Carolina 
(4.6 million people) 
Deposits: $450 million 
C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, O, P 


OHIO 

The Central Trust Company 

Donald R. Steelman, Market 
Analyst 

Cincinnati 1, Ohio 

Area Served: Hamilton County and sur- 
rounding district 

(414 square miles, 950,000 people) 

Deposits: $249 million 

C,D, E, F, G 


Research 


OKLAHOMA 
National Bank of Tulsa 
L. Harold Wright, Vice President 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Area Served: Northeast Oklahoma 
(32,500 square miles, 600,000 people) 
Deposits: $251 million 
A, B,D, Z, ¥,. J, LO, P 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank 
of South Carolina 
Hugh M. Chapman, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Area Served: South Carolina 
(31,000 square miles, 2.3 million people) 
Deposits: $110 million 
The South Carolina National Bank 
Chauncey W. Lever, Vice President 
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SCN Central Office Building 

Columbia, South Carolina 

Area Served: South Carolina 

31,000 square miles, 2.3 million people) 
Deposits: $251 million 

LAB CDnaaRGa LIK. MN 
Oo, P,Q 


TENNESSEE 
Commerce Union Bank 
Charles H. Potter, Vice President 
400 Union Street 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
Area Served: Middle Tennessee 
(100 mile radius of Nashville, 750,000 peo- 
ple) 
Deposits: $135 million 


First National Bank of Memphis 

E. C. Boldt, Vice President 

127 Madison Avenue 

Memphis, Tennessee 

Area Served: Tennessee, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, parts of Missouri and Alabama 

Deposits: $270 million 

A.C, 3, EF. Gy. i.J 


Union Planters National Bank 
W. Porter Grace, Vice President 
67 Madison Avenue 

Memphis, Tennessee 

Area Served: Shelby County 
(700 square miles, 613,925 people) 
Deposits: $365 million 

A, D, E, F,I, J. 
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Sites that sell themselves 


The Heartland of the Northeast is located stra- 
tegically and centrally to several of the nation’s 
greatest markets . . near seven of the ten 
largest cities in the United States plus the two 
largest Canadian cities. Labor supply, educa- 
tional, cultural and recreation facilities are 
outstanding. There’s excellent transportation, 
plenty of water, great financial resources. 


Yes, we’re enthusiastic about the advantages this 
area offers to industry. But we’re not out to 
“sell” you... only to tell you about them. Just 
let our full-time Area Development Department 
know what you have in mind. We’ll make as 
complete a survey as you want . at no cost 
to you. Your inquiry and our reports to you 
are handled in confidence, of course. 


AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Banking Services through 31 offices in Northeastern New York State 





TEXAS 

First National Bank in Dallas 

Thomas W. Finney, Vice President — In- 
dustrial Development 

1401 Main Street 

Dallas 2, Texas 

Area Served: Dallas (1 million in metro- 
politan area) and the Southwest gen- 
erally . 

Deposits: $706 million 

A,B,C DE, 8, 3, PP. 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 

Edward N. Kerr, Vice President 

Pacific and Ervay 

Dallas, Texas 

Area Served: Dallas County 

(893 square miles, 945 million people) 

Deposits: $913 million 

E, F, G. 

Continental National Bank of Fort Worth 

Harold S. Foster, Vice President 

P. O. Box 910 

Fort Worth 1, Texas 

Area Served: Fort Worth and West Texas 

Deposits: $76 million 

D, E, F, J. 

The First National Bank of Fort Worth 

Haynes Morris, Assistant Vice President 

P. O. Box 2260 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Area Served: Forth Worth, Tarrant Coun- 
ty, and adjacent counties 

(2,000 square miles, 750,000 people) 

Deposits: $220 million 

B,C, By ey 8, 8, dy ea 

The Fort Worth National Bank 

G. O. Barney, Vice President 

Fort Worth 1, Texas 

Deposits: $253 million 

A, B, C, E, F, G, J, K, L, Q 

Bank of the Southwest National Asso- 
ciation 

William B. Black, Jr., Vice President & 
Manager Banking Relations 

P.O. Box 2629 

Houston, Texas 

Area Served: Houston, Harris County, and 
Gulf Coast Area 

(1.3 million people) 

Deposits: $378 million 

A, B,C, D, E, F, G, I, J, K, L, M, N, O 


CANADA 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
G. W. Davison, Superintendent 
25 King Street West 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 
Area Served: Canada 
(3.9 million square miles, 17.7 million 
people) 
Deposits: $2.8 billion 
A. 3.C.D.8, F,L2 


The following banks have per- 
sonnel assigned to area develop- 
ment work but do not have sep- 
arate departments or personnel as- 
signed full-time to this work. Sev- 
eral of these banks have _ been 
notably active in area development 
work. 


ARKANSAS 
The First National Bank of El Dorado 
Eldorado, Arkansas 
Area Served: Central South Arkansas & 
Central North Louisiana 
(900 square miles, 200,000 people) 
Deposits: $23 million 
Union National Bank 
Little Rock Arkansas 
Area Served: Pulaski County 
(150,000 people) 
Deposits: $75 million 
A, B, D, E, F, H, O, P 
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CALIFORNIA 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
W.H. Smith, Vice President 
1 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 20, California 
Area Served: 57 communities in northern 
and central California 
(119,000 square miles, 6 million people) 
Deposits: $1,530 million 
C.DeELF,.G.1 tM; C. 


FLORIDA 
Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville 
Harold A. Martin, Vice President 
West Bay Station 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Deposits: $118 million 
A, B, D, E, F, I, J, M. 


LOUISIANA 
Whitney National Bank of New Orleans 
St. Charles & Gravier 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Area Served: Orleans Parish and adjoin- 
ing parishes 
(365 square miles, 820,600 people) 
Deposits: $417 million 
B, D, E, P, Q 
MINNESOTA 
Winona National and Savings Bank 
S. J. Kryzsko, President 
204 Main Street 
Winona, Minnesota 
Area Served: Winona trade area 
(150,000 people) 
Deposits: $13 million 
A, B,C. hy, 3, F..G. ot. RO. B a 


MISSISSIPP! 
Deposit Guaranty Bank and Trust Com- 
pany 
J. H. Hines, Senior Vice President, Busi- 
ness Development Department 
Capitol at Lamar Street, P .O. Box 1200 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Area Served: Mississippi 
(47,716 square miles, 2.1 million people 
Deposits: $144 million 
A, C, D, E, F, 1, J, M, N, O, Q 


NEVADA 
First National Bank of Nevada 
Lester W. Scott, Vice President 
Reno, Nevada 
Area Served: Nevada 
(110,000 Square miles, 280,000 people 
Deposits: $264.2 million 
A, B, D, E, F, O, Q 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico Bank and Trust Company 
E. F. Howe, President 
Hobbs, New Mexico 
Area Served: Lea County 
(5,000 square miles, 55,000 people 
Deposits: $21 million 
4.3, C. OE. Fi Gist mo 


NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust Com- 
pany 
284 Main Street 
Buffalo 2, New York 
Area Served: Western New York 
(4 counties, 2 million people 
Deposits: $426 million 
Cc, 3; 5.4 GO, F. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
American State Bank of Williston 
W.S. Davidson, Jr., President 
Williston, North Dakota 
Area Served: Eastern Montana and west- 
ern North Dakota 
(75,000 people) 
Deposits: $14 million 
A, BC. BS FT, Ge, By MM, 


OHIO 
The Cleveland Trust Company 
F. J. Waldeck, Vice President 
916 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Area Served: Greater Cleveland and sur- 
rounding counties 
(2 million people) 
Deposits: $1,277 million 
A,B, D EF. L, P: 
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With 60 years of on-the-spot 
experience in Arizona (and 
offices in each of our 14 Coun- 
ties), the Valley Bank can 
offer you immediate informa- 
tion and assistance on any seg- 
ment of this booming economy. 


(Our Business Development 
Department will gladly assist 
you should the need arise. 


Home Office, Phoenix. 
Phone ALpine 2-5011.) 
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OKLAHOMA 
The First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany 
Oscar Monrad, Vice President 
120 North Robinson 
Oklahoma City 1, Oklahoma 
Area Served: Metropolitan Oklahoma City 
(280 square miles, 400,000 people) 
Deposits: $233 million 
AS a ©, OB, 214, 4, 0 


UTAH 
First Security Bank of Utah, N.A. 
25th and Washington Blvd 
Ogden, Utah 
Area Served: Utah 
(82,346 square miles, 900,000 people) 
Deposits: $292 million 
A B.C. BD. EF, BK, ho ew BR, O;- So. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle-First National Bank 
Miner H. Baker, Vice President and Econ- 
omist 
2nd and Cherry, P. O. Box 3586 
Seattle 24, Washington 
Area Served: Washington 
(68,000 square miles, 2.8 million people) 
Deposits: $900 million 
Cc Ds 


The following banks have an in- 
terest in area development work 
expressed largely through the ef- 
forts of individual officers work- 
ing through local and area organi- 
zations. 





let the BNS 
help you spot 
new business 
Sites... 


a~ 


More often than not The Bank of Nova Scotia can find 
things out faster than you can yourself—where the new 
business sites are, where the new customers can come 
from, the labour situation, whom to meet, etc. Nearly 
600 BNS branches throughout Canada keep in close 
touch with one another. And, there are BNS offices in 
the United Kingdom, the United States, the Caribbean, 
a trust company in the Bahamas and one in New York, 
plus correspondents throughout the free world. So, 
use the one nearest you to obtain information about 
almost any area and business situation . 
it for any help you may need. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


A NETWORK OF OFFICES ACROSS CANADA AND IN 
LONDON +» NEW YORK « CHICAGO + THE CARIBBEAN 


i 


. or just visit 





ARIZONA 
First National Bank of Holbrook 
Holbrook, Arizona 
Area Served: Radius of 100 miles 
Deposits: $8.5 million 


CONNECTICUT 
The Connecticut Bank and Trust Company 
Graham R. Treadway, Vice President 
803 Main Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Area Served: One third of Connecticut 
(166 square miles, 750,000 people) 
Deposits: $394.3 million 


IDAHO 
Idaho First National Bank 
E. C. Underhill, Cashier 
Boise, Idaho 
Area Served: Idaho 
(82,808 square miles, 640,000 people) 
Deposits: $220 million 


INDIANA 

The Indiana National Bank of Indian- 
apolis 

3 Virginia Avenue 

Indianapolis 9, Indiana 

Area Served: Indianapolis and Marion 
County 

(402 square miles, 690,000 people) 

Deposits: $416 million 


LOUISIANA 
The First National Bank of Shreveport 
Market at Milam Streets 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
Area Served: Shreveport, Vivian, and sur- 
rounding areas 
(600 square miles, 250,000 people) 
Deposits: $139 million 


NEW JERSEY 
The National State Bank of Newark 
810 Broad Street 
Newark 1, New Jersey 
Area Served: Essex County 
(126 square miles, 995,000 people ) 
Deposits: $365 million 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The First National Bank of Erie 

717 State Street 

Erie, Pennsylvania 

Area Served: Greater Erie and _ north- 
west part of Erie County 

(275 square miles, 220,000 people) 

Deposits: $76 million 

Mellon National Bank and Trust Company 

Mellon Square 

Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

Area Served: Allegheny, Armstrong, Bea- 
ver, Butler, Washington & Westmore- 
land counties 

(4,507 square miles, 2.5 million people) 

Deposits: $1,733 million 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
The First Citizens National Bank 
Elden W. Swenson, Cashier 
Watertown, South Cakota 
Area Served: Codington County and parts 
of Hamlin, Deuel, Clark, Day and Grant 
Counties 
(1,500 square miles, 30,000 people) 
Deposits: $12 million 
Northwest Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Area Served: Southeast quarter of South 
Dakota 
(30,000 square miles, 200,000 people) 
Deposits: $60.4 million 
VERMONT 
Vermont National and Savings Bank 
100 Main Street 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
Area Served: 10 towns in southern Ver- 


mont 
Deposits: $38 million 
WYOMING 
The Wyoming National Bank of Casper 
Casper, Wyoming 


Area Served: 50 square miles, 48,000 people 
Capital $450,000 
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Are Subsidies Worth While? 


Do subsidies, including tax concessions help to attract 
industries to the states where they are allowed? Doctors 
Bergin and Eagan are not convinced that they play any 
significant role, after surveying the situation in three 
southeastern states. 


_... states had laws in 1958 
that allowed for various forms 
of subsidies as an inducement to 
manufacturers to locate new plants 
or expand existing ones in the state. 
In an effort to secure information 
as to why business firms moved in- 
to three of these states, question- 
naires were sent in April 1958 to 
820 companies in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi. 

These companies were those of- 
ficially listed by the state develop- 
ment organizations as having ac- 
quired or expanded facilities in the 
previous few years. Completed 
questionnaires were returned by 272 
firms, or 33.2 per cent of the num- 
ber sent out. 

The replying firms included eight 
with over 500 employees and 75 
others with between 100 and 499, 
but the median size was in the 50-99 
size group. 


Replies to the questionnaire are 
summarized in the accompanying 
table. 

One of the factors usually empha- 
sized at great length by the states 
and communities in seeking to at- 
tract new industry is the favorable 
tax climate. The survey reveals 
some interesting attitudes, especial- 
ly on the part of relocated firms, 
concerning this. First of all, only 32 
firms out of 272 indicated that the 
tax structure influenced their choice 
of location and only seven of these 
listed it as of primary importance. 

It is interesting to carry the study 
a step further and consider the at- 
titudes of the responding firms aft- 
er they had located within the 
state. In one state with extensive 
tax exemptions, only 25 per cent of 
the firms indicated that they felt 
the tax situation was better than 
average, while 22 per cent claimed 





Reasons for 
Plant Location 


Rank 


Total 


Availability of labor 
Convenience to markets 
Lower labor costs 
Availability of buildings 
or other property 
Availability for raw 
materials 

Adequate power 

Local cooperativeness 
Less unionization 
Transportation costs 
Transportation facilities 
Home of management 
Decentralization of 
operation 

Favorable tax structure 
Center of particular 
industry 

Financial aid 

Climate 
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REASONS GIVEN BY NEW OR EXPANDED FIRMS FOR 
CHOICE OF PRESENT LOCATION 
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it was poor. In the only state with 
no tax exemptions, however, only 
three per cent rated the tax struc- 
ture as poor, while 45 per cent con- 
sidered it good. 

Closely associated with this is the 
matter of financial aid. It was con- 
sidered of even less importance 
than a favorable tax _ structure, 
ranking next to last among the fac- 
tors listed. Only three firms gave it 
first consideration. 

With the availability of buildings 
ranking fourth, it would seem that 
the individual firms looked for 
physical plant facilities, rather than 
financial aid, although it may be 
that in some cases availability of 
buildings was associated with the 
use of public credit. 

The primary justification used by 
the three states for the use of tax 
exemptions and public credit is the 
need to attract industry from out- 
side their boundaries. Yet in one 
state 66 per cent of the new or ex- 
panded plants had home offices in 
that state. In another of the three, 
less than 50 per cent of the expan- 
sion came from outside the state 
despite an extensive program of 
publicity. Only one of the three at- 
tracted more than 60 per cent of its 
new industry from outside the state. 

Examination of the table indi- 
cates, as do most other published 
surveys of plant location factors, 
that plants locate primarily in rela- 
tion to availability of markets, la- 
bor, and raw materials. A great 
proportion of the written comments 
made by more than half of the 
respondents point up the fact that 
officials of these industries are sim- 
ply not interested in special finan- 
cial inducements. They do not go so 
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Look to 
Sunnyvale 


for 
California 
Industrial 


Oakland4 


S. F. : 
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Learn why 65 great 
TaketkiiatelMmaleluk-s male Z- 
built plants in this prime 
market location of fine trans- 
portation facilities, excellent 
labor supply, splendid year 
orgelUlale mel iikohi-Famolalemmtolelave| 


city management. 


WRITE FOR DETAILED, 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


Sunnyvale Chamber of Commerce 
Sunnyvale, California 

Name 

Address 

City 


Firm 


All Inquiries Held Confidential 


SUBSIDIES 





far as to oppose this type of pro- 
gram, but do not wish to become 
involved in it. They want to pay 
their own way and become, as 
quickly as possible a part of the 
community. They want to be ac- 
cepted as people and citizens, not 
tolerated as a payroll. 

It appears, as a result of personal 
interviews with representatives of 
the various state development pro- 
grams in Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Kentucky, that the extensive use of 
these special inducements has 
placed the various states and com- 
munities in open competition with 
each other. They must now con- 
centrate, not upon attracting indus- 
try from the North, but rather up- 
on influencing the specific location 
of an industry that has already de- 
cided to move South. 

One is treated to the curious spec- 
tacle of a state or community bid- 
ding feverishly against its neigh- 
bor. It seems questionable whether 
the total region is heir finally to 
the great regards that this expendi- 
ture of time, money and effort 
would indicate. In this competitive 
scramble, quite frequently more 
consideration has been devoted to 
the race than to the prize. 

Consequently, the industry at- 
tracted has not always been desira- 
ble. There is evidence that some 
relatively small industries continue 
to shop around and then move to 
the area making the highest cur- 
rent bid, thus having no long-term 
effect upon the economy of any 
community. This competitive activi- 
ty, although beneficial to some spe- 
cific communities, could have little 
or no effect upon the economic de- 
velopment of the region or the na- 
tion. 








The accompanying report is ex- 
tracted from Dr. Thomas Bergin’s 
dissertation, “A Critical Analysis of 
the Effect of State Aid to Industry 
in Selected Areas,’’ which was pro- 
duced on the basis of research car- 
ried out by Dr. Bergin and Dr. 
William F. Eagan. 

Dr. Bergin, a New Yorker by 
birth, did his undergraduate work 
at Notre Dame and took his doc- 
torate at Syracuse University. He 
is Associate Professor and Head of 
the Department of Business Organ- 
ization and Management, Universi- 
ty of Notre Dame. 

Dr. Eagan, an Illinoisan, gradu- 
ated from Elmhurst College in that 
state and took his doctorate at 
Syracuse. He is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor and a departmental col- 
league of Dr. Bergin. 
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The following are comments from 


respondents to the questionnaire in- 
dicative of some manufacturers’ at- 
titudes toward state and local sub- 
sidies: 

“We do not expect outright gifts 
from community but do believe that 
long-term loans or building leases 
at low rental can get a small com- 
pany on its feet.” 

“We appreciate and take advan- 
tage of these offers, but would 
not consider them essential to open- 
ing a new plant. They are more 
‘frosting on the cake’ rather than 
the cake itself.” 

“By shopping around a company 
can obtain almost any kind of local 
and state aid they desire. We want 
to take our place in a community 
and become a good citizen. Tax ex- 
emption for five years pays just a 
fraction of the expense of getting a 
new plant into operation.” 

“Did not need money for initial 
investment but would have been 
foolish to turn down 4 per cent 
money when ours can be earning 
more — also some local tax relief 
— would not want any strings at- 
tached.” 

“More state and local aid should 
be directed toward helping local in- 
dustries to grow rather than at- 
tracting new ones. Local banking 
support is very poor which greatly 
restricts growth University 
poorly organized to work with lo- 
cal industry.” 

“We are opposed to local aid ex- 
cept for such things as proper roads, 
telephones, drinking water supply, 
in other words, items of a general 
nature to which any citizen has a 
right, but no freedom of loans, do- 
nations toward property, etc.” 

“In general, communities find 
sooner or later that they must tax 
industry for normal growth. Tax- 
free offers to industry are not good 
for community in long-range out- 
look. Therefore we are reluctant to 
accept aid in this form. On the other 
hand, we will not continue to oper- 
ate in areas where excessive taxa- 
tion is the result of poor state or 
local management.” 

“Management repaid in full the 
amount paid by the local associa- 
tion of commerce for the plant site, 
such land donated as a good will 
gesture to the company at the time 
the plant was erected. Company at- 
titude appreciative but sensitive 
about being beholden to any group.” 


1960 


















By Richard D. Courtright 


ithin the past four years, IBM 
has more than doubled the 
number of its plant communities. 
While we have been well satisfied 
with our selection of new communi- 
ties, most of the choices were not 
easy ones. A whole combination of 
factors resulted in each one getting 
the nod in this case. But for a 
different product, a different size 
plant, a different economic situa- 
tion, another city might well have 
been more logical. 

We would like a simple formula 
which could be plugged into one of 
our electronic computers which 
would then quickly tell us the one 
town in the United States most suit- 
able for a new plant or warehouse 
or laboratory. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it isn’t yet that easy to do. 


The IBM Approach to Site Selection 


Noting that within the past four years International 
Business Machines Corporation has more than doubled 


the number of its plant communities, the company’s 
planning expert says, “Hard work, ingenuity, and fore- 


Hard work, ingenuity, and fore- 
sight are still the paths to success- 
ful location. 

Before describing some of our 
specific methods and objectives, I 
would like to make one point. Most 
cities and towns already are the site 
of good industries. Even more im- 
portant than attracting new firms 
is keeping and developing the ones 
already there. Few companies will 
enter a community where the in- 
dustrial climate is known to be un- 
healthy. In fact the opposite is the 
case. No better evidence of this ex- 
ists than the exodus of industries 
to other cities and states. 

In IBM, we have developed ob- 
jectives and check lists for factors 
which we must evaluate in our sur- 
veys. Later on I will mention some 


sight are stil! the paths to successful location.” 





Richard D. Courtright, a previous 
contributor to the pages of |.D., 
is manager of the Facilities Plan- 
ning Department of International 
Business Machines and since 1954 
has been engaged in planning for 
new manufacturing and adminis- 
trative facilities. A graduate of 
the Cornell University College of 
Engineering, he has been with 
IBM since 1942, serving in various 
engineering, manufacturing and 
staff capacities. The report here 
is based upon a talk he made be- 
fore the recent annual meeting in 
Atlantic City of the American In- 
dustrial Development Council. 
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of these typical factors which must 
be checked in the course of a typi- 
cal analysis. However, I should be 
the first to state that no one com- 
munity can rate 100 percent in ev- 
ery item. Our job, therefore, is to 
decide as objectively as we can 
which town scores highest for the 
particular plant being considered. 

This may be a good time to em- 
phasize that all industries do not 
have the same requirements nor do 
they stress them in the same degree 
of importance. Within our own firm, 
for instance, we have a considerable 
variety of needs. For example, we 
have research laboratories and type- 
writer plants which serve the whole 
country and we have card plants 
serving major geographical  sec- 
tions. Location specifications among 
companies and products vary wide- 
ly according to the types, numbers, 
and skills of personnel needed, be- 
cause of different physical require- 
ments, and because of their, own pe- 
culiar service and material. require- 
ments. This fact is important. 

Today the trend is for many com- 
panies to place an increasing em- 
phasis on living conditions for their 
employees. This is particularly true 
of the technologically progressive 
companies. Our business is built on 
people — they are our most valu- 
able single asset. Such being the 
case, we must compete with other 
good companies, large and small, 
for the best people. Among the 
present IBM communities, we have 
found significant variations in re- 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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You may have four pages of information, like 
the above illustration, on any community in the 
United States, its possessions, or Canada, without 
cost or obligation. 














The International Community Audit Registry —a non-profit 
organization providing site selection data for businesses and their 
agents — can provide you with a community audit for any locality 
in the United States, its possessions, and Canada. 

For example, see the communities listed on this page. These 
communities are the most recent hundred to have their audits filed 
in the International Registry. And there are more than 2,000 audits 
now “in process” for as many communities. 

Designed for the executives of expanding companies, the Reg- 
istered Community Audit presents in standardized form basic in- 
formation on the following subjects: Population, manpower, trans- 
portation, taxes, civic characteristics, water, power, planning, 
weather, sites, financing, natrual resources, industry, and instal- 
lations. 

Although no one “form” can answer all your questions or give 
enough information for a final decision on a site, the Registered 
Community Audit does provide standardized data in comparative 
form which can be used in the preliminary investigation stage — 
which is quite often the most costly, tedious and lengthy part of the 
site selection process. 

There is no charge to the community desiring to register with 
the International Registry or to a business which desires copies of 
the audits. The Registered Community Audit program is sponsored 
as a free public service by Conway Publications. 

To obtain copies of any Registered Community Audit, just send 
a list of the communities in which you are interested to the Interna- 
tional Registry. You may reauest audits for as many communities 
as you desire and as many different times as you desire. 

(NOTE: The name of the person or the company requesting 


an audit will never be revealed to anyone for any reason. Thik policy 
is rigidly enforced.) 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY AUDIT REGISTRY 
CONWAY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
2592 APPLE VALLEY ROAD — ATLANTA 19, GEORGIA 


Nelson, B. C., Canada 
Springfield, Illinois 
Wilson, North Carolina |... 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
Marquette, Michigan 3 
Prince Georges County, Maryland 
Thomasville, Georgia 30 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Savannah, Georgia 
Redwood City, California 
Superior, Nebraska 
Ephrata, Washington 
Centerville, Tennessee 
Mansfield, Ohio 

Lowell, Massachusetts 
Denver, Colorado 

Newton, Mississippi 
Escanaba, Michigan 
Vernon, Texas 

Greenville, Texas 
Henderson, Kentucky 
Mobile, Alabama 
Harlingen, Texas 

Billings, Montana 

Terre Haute, Indiana 
North Platte, Nebraska 
North Little Rock, Arkansas 
Lebanon, Tennessee 
Rome, Georgia 

Tucson, Arizona 

Tyler, Texas 

Fort Valley, Georgia 
Forfolk, Nebraska 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
H-mmond. !ndiana 
Hastings, Nebraska 

Blair, Nebraska 
Cherryville, North Carolina 
Big Lake, Texas 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Boonville, Missouri 
Meridian, Mississippi 


THE REGISTERED COMMUNITY AUDIT 


A FREE SERVICE TO SITE SEEKING INDUSTRY 


York, Nebraska 
Holdredge, Nebraska 
Fairbury, Nebraska 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 
O'Neill, Nebraska 
Sidney, Nebraska 
Ogallala, Nebraska 
Gathenburg, Nebraska 
Seward, Nebraska 
College Park, Georgia 
Greenwood, Mississippi 
Carmi, Illinois 

Monroe, Michigan 
Longview, Texas 

New Albany, Indiana 
Watertown, South Dakota 
Galesburg. Illinois 
Concord. New Hampshire 
Sterling-Rock Falls, Illinois 
Gainesville, Georgia 
Tampa, Florida 
Dubuque, lowa 
Springfield, Missouri 
Adairsville, Georgia 
Rocky Ford. Colorado 
Fairburn, Georgia 
Muncie. Indiana 

Little Chute, Wisconsin 
Everett, Washingtcn 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Pravo, Utah 

Indiana, Pennsylvania 
Gastonia, North Carolina 
Murray, Kentucky 
Litchfield, Illinois 
Sterling, Colorado 
Woodbine, Georgia 
Glenwood, Georgia 
Woodward, Oklahoma 
DeKalb, Illinois 

Warner Robins, Georgia 
Alma, Michigan 
Burlington, lowa 
Ottumwa, lowa 

Grand Island, Nebraska 
Lubbock, Texas 

Jackson, Georgia 
Greenville, Mississippi 
Hartsville, South Carolina 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Lafayette, Georgia 
Amarillo, Texas 
Thomasville, North Carolina 
Bangor, Maine 

Alton, Illinois 

Batavia, New York 
Ellijay, Georgia 

Olean, New York 
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GENERAL REPORTS 


Small Industry Development Or- 
ganizations. A worldwide directory 
listing organizations engaged in 
small industry development work 
or in research on smali industry 
problems. Stanford Research Insti- 
tute, Menlo Park, California. 1959, 
136 pages, $10. 


Some New Techniques for Area 
Population Projections by Van Beu- 
ren Stanbery. The author’s main ob- 
jective was to develop techniques 
for including in projections of area 
populations the effects of expected 
increases in both population mobili- 
ty and population for the nation 
and the area under consideration. 
Projections showing the expected 
size range of interstate migration of 
civilians in the decades 1960-1990 
also are included. The paper will be 
of primary interest to demographers 
and will also be of interest to those 
concerned with recent and future 
migration between states. The John 
Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes 
Foundation, Los Angeles, California. 
1960, 98 pages. 


Proceedings of the Sixth Annual 
Area Development Workshop, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, October, 1959. Edison 
Electric Institute, 750 Third Avenue, 
New York, New York. 78 pages. 


1960 Development Advertising 
Reports by W. H. Long. This third 
edition of a manual on the adver- 
tising and promotional aspects of 
state development programs gives a 
complete breakdown of each state’s 
program including advertising agen- 
cy, media used, general data on the 
capitol city, allocation of funds and 
both industrial development and 
publicity department staffs. W. H. 
Long, 5347 North Santa Monica 
Wisconsin. 


Boulevard, Milwaukee, 
1960, 76 pages, $15. 
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RECENT 
RELEASES 


By SUZANNE JOHNSON 


AREA REPORTS 


New Mexico’s Tapering Boom. 
The 1959 annual summary of New 
Mexico Business. Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
59 pages, $1.00. 

Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
Texas Industrial Development Con- 
ference. Supervisor of Publications, 
Texas Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion, College Station, Texas. 38 pag- 
es, $1.50. 

Bermuda, Fact Manual for Indus- 
try. A factual manual of the assets 
important in the determination of 
industrial location. The Bermuda 
Crown Lands Corporation, Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda. 1955, 50 pages. 

The Growth and Economic Stat- 
ure of San Bernardino and River- 
side Counties, 1960. The report is a 
presentation and discussion of basic 
economic data on San Bernardino 
and Riverside counties, with partic- 
ular emphasis on the growth these 
counties have shown during the 
past 10 years and the economic stat- 
ure they have obtained. Riverside 
County Board of Trade, 4004 Orange 
Street, Riverside, California. 1960, 
104 pages. 

Wage Rates and Personnel Prac- 
tices Survey — Weber County, 
Utah. This booklet covers wage 
rates, job descriptions, and person- 
nel practices for private industry 
and the military installations in the 
area. Weber County Industrial Bu- 
reau, Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden, 
utah. 1959, 24 pages. 

Paperboard Containers for the 
Food and Apparel Industry by J. R. 
Peterson. A manufacturing oppor- 
tunity in Georgia. Industrial Devel- 
opment Branch, Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 1958, 
29 pages. 
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EDITORIAL SURVEYS 


And Plant Location Reports 


Since before the turn of the century MANU- 


FACTURERS RECORD has 


issued 


special 


studies of specific cities and areas to assist 


the  site-seeking 


industrial firm. 


Today, 


through the combined coverage of INDUS- 


TRIAL DEVELOPMENT and 


MANUFAC- 


TURERS RECORD this trodition of leader- 
ship in this field is being extended and car- 


ried forward. 


Before you go site-seeking, take advantage 
of background studies which have already 
been prepared for the areas listed below. 
Generally, reprints are available gratis. 


COMPANY SURVEYS 


Western Pacific Railroad 


AREA SURVEYS 
North Carolina 
California, South Bay Area 
The Mohawk Valley 
No. and Cen. California 
Alma, Michigan 
Thomasville, Ga. 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
Colorado 
Gainesville, Fla. 
West Virginia 
Calgary 
Hawaii 
Kansas 
St. Lawrence Valley 
Oregon 
Virginia 
Staten Island 
Oklahoma 
Fresno County, Calif. 
Niagara Frontier 
Canada 
Ohio River Valley 
Columbus, Ohio 
St. Louis Area 
Iowa 
Puerto Rico 
Washington, D. C. Area 
Cleveland Corridor 
West Texas 
Rome and Floyd County, Ga 
Sacramento 
Orange County, Calif. 
Erie County, Pa. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Lower Va. Peninsula 
Mattoon, Il. 
Florida Bay Area 
Western Mississippi 
Savannah, Ga. Area 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Louisiana 
Cobb County, Ga. 


Feb., 1960 


June, 1960 
June, 1960 
May, 1960 
May, 1960 
Apr., 1960 
Apr., 1960 
Mar., 1960 
Mar., 1960 
Feb., 1960 
Jan., 1960 
Jan., 1960 
Dec., 1959 
Dec., 1959 
Nov., 1959 
Nov., 1959 
Oct., 1959 
Oct., 1959 
Sept., 1959 
Sept., 1959 
Aug., 1959 
Aug., 1959 
Jul., 1959 
June., 1959 
May, 1959 
Apr., 1959 
Mar., 1959 
Feb., 1959 
Jan., 1959 
Jan., 1959 
Dec., 1958 
Nov., 1958 
Sept., 1958 
Aug., 1958 
Aug., 1958 
July, 1958 
June, 1958 
June, 1958 
May, 1958 
May, 1958 
April, 1958 
March, 1958 
Feb., 1958 
Jan., 1958 
Jan., 1958 
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BUILDING FOR ONLY 
$2 SQUARE FOOT— 
LAND FOR “FREE” 


152,000 over-all sq. ft. of in- 
dustrial and/or warehouse 
space available in Waco, Texas, 
heart of Texas and the Great 
Southwest. 
73,770 sq. ft. in 3-story, re- 
inforced concrete building. 
(has large freight elevator) 
15,780 sq. ft. in 1-story, re- 
inforced concrete building. 
56,050 sq. ft. in six build- 
ings — steel truss, metal 
roof and sides, concrete 
floor. 
6,400 sq. ft. in seven utility 
and garage buildings. 
Sprinklered to Factory Mutual 
Insurance standards. 
4-plus acres, fenced, with spur 
track and immediately off 
main-line highways 77 and 84. 
Sell for $300,000 with 15-year 
terms on financing. 
Will lease for $40,000 annually 
Would consider sale or lease of 
only part of total. 


G. E. MILLER AND COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 866 
DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





Houston Texas — 30,000 sq. ft. shop—6,468 
sq. ft. air cond. office bldg.—on loop high- 
way. Shop 20 ft. clear—shop offices—locker 
rooms—fluor. lighting—power—gas and air 
piping—RR siding—80,000 sq. ft. parking— 
5.96 acres—auto repair bldg.—fences— 22 
year lease declining rates. Box ID-61. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA BEST INDUSTRIAL 
AREA — 6,000 square feet of ultra-modern 
building built in 1952 on 100 x 130 foot lot 
Reinforced stucco exterior on concrete 
piers. Seaboard spur track. Tailboard load- 
ing. 16 foot ceiling. Fully sprinklered and 
Factory Mutual approved. Write: 

Levolor Lorentzen, Inc. 
720 Monroe St Hoboken, N. J 





Industrial Districts 








The following planned industrial districts have 
sites available for immediate construction. Advant- 
ages offered by such districts are described in 
detail in the November-December 1954 issue, pages 
6, 7, and 8. 


Services offered are indicated by the following 
code: (A) Architect & Engineer; (C) Construction; 
(E) Electric Power; (G) Natural Gas; (F) Financing; 
(P) Paved Streets; (R) Rail Siding; (S) Sewers; (T) 
Telephone; (W) Water. 


Georgia 


METROPOLITAN ATLANTA — Nine In- 
dustrial Districts offering planned sites of 
varying location, size, price. Services avail- 
able: (a) optional, (c) (e) (g) (f) optional, 
(p) (r) (s) (t) (w). For data on these and 
other sites at Atlanta contact F. Wm. 
Broome (member, AIDC) Manager, Com- 
mittee of 100 DeKalb County, 121 E. Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. Atlanta Phone, 
DRake 8-3691. 





lowa 





Available Buildings 





IOWA “MANUFACTURING MEADOWS” — 
Clinton, Iowa (population 35,000). 138 miles 
west of Chicago on Mississippi River and 








Childress, Texas — 24,000 sq. ft. — com- 
pletely sprinkled—- 1 story, all brick — 
concrete floor — R.R. siding and truck load- 
ing platform — 13 ft. ceiling — very favor- 
able labor market — low rental. Write 
Childress Chamber of Commerce. 


Lincoln Highway (U. S. 30). 190 acres with- 
in city. Master plan by Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill. Served by Chicago and North 
Western Railroad. Developed by Clinton 
Development Company, a civic-non-profit 
corporation. CHapel 2-4536. R. J. Stapleton, 
Managing Director. Services available: (a) 
(optional), (c), (e), (g), (f) (optional) 
(p), (r), (t), (w), restrictions. 





Economic 


860 Stuart Building 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST...PUGET SOUND REGION 


data on request 


Plant location services 


Area Development Department 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


* Seattle 1, Washington 


Stewart G. Neel, Manager, AIDC, EEI, PNWIDC 











SITE SELECTION 





(Continued from Page 79) 


cruiting engineers and managers. 
The most desirable prospects can 
pick and choose — and the engi- 
neer’s wife and kids have some- 
thing to say about the town they 
will live in. They are interested in 
schools, and hospitals, and recrea- 
tional facilities, and government, 
and community activities. And we 
had better look at those things too 
if we want Dad to work for IBM. 
I'll try to outline a composite which 
a typical company might undertake 
in arriving at a new location. 

Let’s say you are part of the plan- 
ning group within a typical big 
growing company, with a number 
of large plants scattered over the 
country. Sometime during the past 
year, each operating division of the 
company has presented a five-year 
program for top management ap- 
proval which contains its long-range 
sales forecast, financial budget, and 
if new facilities are required, a pro- 
jection of the manpower and space 
needed and the cost of these new 
facilities. Sometimes this is in the 
form of expansion of existing plants, 
but often it means a new location. 

If the latter is the case, we are 
asked to review the many require- 
ments for such an operation and to 
prepare a location blueprint or list 
of community specifications. These 
cover the critical items, such as 
general size of city, geographical 
area, labor and skills required, and 
relationships to other parts of the 
business, to materials, and to mar- 
kets. 

After many discussions with man- 
agement of the division involved, 
we prepare a table, which without 
regard to any specific city, lists the 
factors which should govern the se- 
lection. In doing so we consider the 
requirements of the division and 
add others which are suggested by 
company policy or previous experi- 
ence. 

We then attach numerical values 
to the factors, using most any scale 
which is convenient. The important 
thing is to get them into proportion. 

Next a program of research is be- 
gun, using guidebooks, market 
guides, atlases, and the files which 
have been accumulated from local 
Chambers of Commerce, utilities 
and railroads, states and regions. 
With this material plus our experi- 
ence, the field is narrowed to the 
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Available Sites 











CANADA — Serviced Industrial Sites & 
Factories for Lease Sale — Contact In- 
dustrial Commissioner, Richmond Hill, On- 
tario. 


Near the Crowd — But Not in It 
Middlesex County, N. J. 20 Miles from 
New York —50 Miles from Philadelphia. 
On U. S. No. 1, N. J. Turnpike and main- 
line P.R.R. Write for Booklet. 


Middlesex County Industrial Deg artment 
County Record Bidg., New Brunswick, N. J. 





Professional Services 








Plant Location Assistance—Florida & 
Southern Georgia 
HAROLD MARTIN 
Vice President 
BARNETT NATIONAL BANK 
OF JACKSONVILLE 
AIDC Barnett Natl. Bank 
Past Pres. SIDC Jacksonville, Fla. 
Tel. Elgin 3-2061 








ATLANTA AREA 
Free plant location assistance 


F. WM. BROOME 


Manager 
Committee of 100 
DeKalb County 
P. O. Box 648, Decatur, Georgia 
Call Atlanta, DRake 8-3691 








GEORGIA INDUSTRIAL 

LOCATIONS BUREAU 

904 William-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 
Specialists in buildings, plant sites, 
lease-backs and financial assistance for 
industry desirous of locating in Georgia 
communities. 

Call Collect: JAckson 4-8019 








Professional Plant Location Service, Gratis 
Serving the Little Rock Metropoliton Area 


EVERETT TUCKER, JR. 
Executive Director 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
115 W. Sixth St. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Tel. FRanklin 4-4871 


Former Dir. AIDC 
Past Pres. SIDC 








Maine Industrial Plant Location Service 
LLOYD K. ALLEN = Aloc 
Commissioner 
Confidential Replies Complete Data 


MAINE DEPT. OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Room 220 State Capitol Augusta, Maine 








Professional Plant Location Service, Gratis 
Serving Areas in New York, Mass., Rhode 
Island and Conn. 


PERCY E. BENJAMIN 
General Mgr. Industrial Development 
NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, & 
HARTFORD RAILROAD COMPANY 
ARDA AIDC South Station 








NIDA NIZC SIR Boston, Mass. 








StPE SEEEC TION 





promising localities, often widely 
scattered, occasionally all within a 
relatively small area. 

These selected cities are now en- 
tered as column headings across the 
top of our table. For each factor 
which was previously listed an ap- 
propriate value is assigned, depend- 
ing on how that particular city 
measures up. Our previous travels 
and experience are a big help here 
but invariably there are missing 
pieces of data which calls for a care- 
ful on-the-spot inspection of each 
city. We visit the Chamber of Com- 
merce or Industrial Development 
group, talk to private citizens, ob- 
tain basic facts, and prepare a brief 
summary report. In this and subse- 
quent visits, we travel incognito as 
I’ll mention later. By these short 
surveys we can usually reduce the 
prospects to perhaps three or four 
cities. 

These three or four are now giv- 
en a more searching analysis. Often 
several weeks are spent by our- 
selves and other members of a team 
in ferreting out all pertinent facts, 
in interviewing prominent citizens 
and public officials, industrial lead- 
ers, and anyone whose ideas or 
opinions might influence our rec- 
ommendations. We also make a sur- 
vey of potential sites to get some 
idea of their availability and cost. 

From the data obtained from this 
work we prepare a report from 50 
to 100 pages in length. Supplemental 
reports are obtained from our per- 
sonnel, tax, and legal departments, 
and sometimes from outside con- 
sultants. All this material is re- 
viewed by senior corporate man- 
agement and finally presented to 
our top management committee. 
Any of these people may (and 
usually do) ask for further data or 
investigation. Back we go, digging, 
and searching, and talking until we 
have the answers. 

So you see, our search has been 
objective and thorough and is cer- 
tainly time-consuming. But consid- 
ering the stakes, the time and ex- 
pense is certainly worth it, for we 
will henceforth be permanently 
committed to this community. 

You may recall that I said that 
we often operate anonymously or 
try to at least. We have found our 
secrecy to be desirable. A major 
reason is that many conscientious 
and well-meaning citizens and of- 
ficials cannot resist calling upon our 
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Professional Plant Location Service 
Serving Part of Upstate New York 


E. W. BARTLEY 
Manager Industrial Development 
AIDC P.E.N.Y. 
NEW YORK STATE ELECTRIC 
& GAS CORPORATION 
62 Henry St. Binghamton, N. Y. 








WILSEY, HAM & BLAIR 
ENGINEERS & PLANNERS 
INDUSTRIAL PARK DESIGN 
ASSESSMENT DISTRICTS 
SITE EVALUATION 
PLANT DESIGN 


Millbrae, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 











INDEX TO PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


AIDC American Industrial Devel. Council 
AIP American Institute of Planners 
AMA American Management Association 
ARDA American Railway Devel. Assn. 
ASPDA Assn. of St. Plan & Devel. Officials 
ASPO Amer. Society of Planning Officials 
EE Edison Elec. Inst. (Area Dev. Comm.) 
GLSIDC Gt. Lakes Sts. Ind. Devel. Council 
NIDA Northeastern Ind. Devel. Assn 
NIZC Natl. Industrial Zoning Committee 
PNWIDC Pacific N.W. Ind. Devel. Council 
SIDC Southern Industrial Devel. Council 
SIR Society of Industrial Realtors 


ULI Urban Land Institute 

















All inquiries held 
in strictest confidence 


C.B. Snyder National Realty Co,, Inc. 


41 East 42 St., N.Y.17, N.Y., MU 2-0095 
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EXPANSION 
PLANNING 
INDEX 


For prompt assistance with your planning problems, consult these alert advertisers who are represented 


in this issue of ID-MR: 


PLANT LOCATION SERVICES: 

Alabama Power Company, C. M. Kilian, Advertising 
Manager, 600 North 18th Street, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. (Ad page 4) 

Bank of America, Richard M. Oddie, Assistant Vice 
President, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
20, California. (Ad page 67) 

Berkshire Hills, c/o Northern Berkshire Develop- 
ment Corporation, Roger Jewett, P. 0. Box 468, 
North Adams, Massachusetts. (Ad page 39) 

Greater Burlington Industrial Corporation, Charles 
D. Townsend, Executive Director, 191 College Street, 
Burlington, Vermont. (Ad page 50) 

Cabot, Cabot and Forbes Company, Jacquelyn Low, 
Manager-Sales Service Department, 60 State Street, 
Boston 9, Massachusetts. (Ad page 37) 

Carolina Power and Light Company, D. E. Stewart, 
Manager-Area Development Department, Insurance 
Building, Raleigh, North Carolina. (Ad page 9) 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, Wayne C. Fletcher, 
Director-Industrial Development, 1103 C & O Build- 
ing, Huntington, West Virginia. (Insert between 
pages 16 & 17) 

Citizens and Southern Bank, Clayton McLendon, 
Vice President, Citizens and Southern Bank Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia. (Ad 4th cover) 

Connecticut Development Commission, Paul Kane, 
State Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut. (Ad 
page 43) 

The Connecticut Power and Light Company, G. G. 
Hanel, Advertising Manager, Selden Street, Berlin, 
Connecticut. (Ad page 52) 

Electric Council of New England, Att: Mr. Bragg, 
470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. (Ad 
page 41) 

The First National Bank of Atlanta, George Good- 
win, Vice President, First National Bank Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. (Ad page 65) 

First Security Bank of Utah, K. S. Probst, Vice 
President, Salt Lake City, Utah. (Ad page 72) 

The Hartford Electric Light Company, Frank H 
lcaza, 266 Pearl Street, Hartford 15, Connecticut 
(Ad page 49) 

Haverhill Industrial Council, Irving L. Franklin, Di- 
rector, 191 Merrimack Street, Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts. (Ad page 42) 

Maine Department of Economic Development, Lioyd 
K. Allen, Commissioner, State Capitol, Augusta, 
Maine. (Ad page 51) 

Manatee County Committee of 100, Harry Lee, 
Executive Director, Box 360, Bradenton, Florida 
(Ad page 2) 

Manchester Development Commission, Richard S. 
Tibbits, Executive Director, Municipal Building, 41 
Center Street, Manchester, Connecticut. (Ad page 
50) 

Massachusetts Department of Commerce, John T 
Burke, Commissioner, 150 Causeway Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. (Ad page 45) 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, R. L. Gage, 
Manager-Iindustrial Development Division, 415 Clif- 
ford Street, Detroit, Michigan. (Ad page 3) 
National Commercial Bank and Trust Company, Ar- 
thur Cornelius, Jr., Vice President-Area Development 
Department, Albany, New York. (Ad page 74) 

New Bedford Industrial Development Commission, 
Richard M. Hallet, Jr., Executive Director, First 
National Bank Building, New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts. (Ad page 40) 

New York Central System, Charles Warnick, 466 
Lexington Avenue, New York, New York. (Ad page 47) 
Nickel Pdate Road, C. B. Bennett, Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. (Ad page 5) 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, Robert E. Oliver, 44 King 
Street, West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. (Ad page 


Pitt County Development Commission, L. A. Weston, 
Economic Consultant, P. 0. Box 426, Greenville, 
North Carolina. (Ad page 1) 

Prince Georges County Industrial Development 
Commission, S. Walter Bogley, Jr., Executive Di- 
rector, Chamber of Commerce Building, Hyattsville, 
Maryland, (Ad 2nd cover) 

Puget Sound Power and Light Company, Stewart G. 
Neel, Manager-Area Development, 860 Stuart Build- 
ing, Seattle 1, Washington. (Ad page 82) 

Rhode Island Development Council, Adolph T. Sch- 
midt, Executive Director, State House, Providence, 
Rhode Island. (Ad page 46) 

Rutland Chamber of Commerce, Ed Moulton, Man- 
aging Director, 1 Mead Building, Rutland, Vermont. 
(Ad page 48) 

St. Petersburg Chamber of Commerce, Jack Bryan, 
Director of Industrial Development, 4th Street at 
3rd Avenue, St. Petersburg, Florida. (Ad page 59) 
C. B. Snyder National Realty Company, Daniel 
Farmer, 61 Newark Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 
(Ad page 83) 

The South Carolina National Bank, Chauncey W. 
Lever, Vice President, Columbia, South Carolina. (Ad 
page 64) 

Sunnyvale Economic Development Committee, Marion 
Sellers, Chairman, c/o Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Sunnyvale, California. (Ad page 78) 

Tennessee Department of Conservation and Com- 
merce, George L. Benedict, Jr., Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 
(Ad page 57) 

Union Electric Company, M. E. Skinner, Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of Sales, 315 North Twelfth 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. (Ad pages 10 & 11) 
United illuminating Company, E. B. Haskell, Man- 
ager-Commercial and Industrial Development, 80 
Temple Street, New Haven, Connecticut. (Ad page 
46) 

Valley National Bank, Lawrence Mehren, Vice Presi- 
dent, 141 North Central, Phoenix, Arizona. (Ad page 
75) 

Vermont Develop t C ission, Roland Vautour, 
Director, State Capitol Building, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont. (Ad page 49) 

Walla Walla Port District, Mrs. Elva Bair, Office 
Manager, Post Office Box 124, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. (Ad page 16) 

State of Washington, Department of Commerce and 
Industrial Development, Sam Boddy, Director, Gen- 
eral Administration Building, Olympia, Washington. 
(Ad page 15) 

Wells Fargo Bank American Trust Company, 4 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California. (Ad 
page 71) 

West Palm Beach Chamber of Commerce, Greg 
Marquez, 600 North Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach, 
Florida. (Ad page 4) 

PLANT CONSTRUCTION AND INDUSTRIAL SERVICES: 
R. G. Varner Steel Products, Inc., R. G. Varner, Box 
781, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. (Ad 3rd cover) 

OTHER: 

American Creosote Works, Inc., For: Waguespack, 
Pratt, Inc., S. B. Braselman, Jr., Vice President, 
1305 Dublin Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. (Ad 
page 55) 


G. E. Miller and Company, Giles E. Miller, 3415 
Westminster, Dallas, Texas. (Ad page 82) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS (page 82) 
PROFESSIONAL CARD ADVERTISEMENTS (page 83) 








ID SECRET SITE SERVICE 


There may be sound reasons why you should wish to obtain 


reliminary information on possible sites without 


revealing your interest or identity. Recognizing this, INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT offers a Secret Site Service 
to readers who hold positions of responsibility with manufacturers or other business firms having a legitimate 
interest in sites. Complete information, ing | site specification forms, will be sent promptly and confi- 


dentially at your request. Address SECRET SITE S 


RVICE, Conway Publications, inc., North Atlanta 19, Georgia. 





SITE SELECTION 





top officials if they find our com- 
pany may be interested in their 
town. When you understand how 
many towns may be considered, you 
begin to realize the magnitude of 
such pressure. We find that many 
other industries face this same 
problem. We are therefore sincerely 
grateful when people say to us: 
“If that’s the way you want it, I 
won't try to determine who you 
are, but if I do, I’ll maintain your 
confidence.” More than one town 
which has displayed this attitude 
now has a major plant. 

We are probably as unreasonable 
as the next fellow when it comes to 
asking for maps, pictures, utility 
rate sheets, planning reports, data 
on school expenditures, and a host 
of other facts — and usually we 
want several copies of everything. 
A large company has many execu- 
tives, so all reports must be in 
duplicate, triplicate, or worse. This 
may seem a small point, but we are 
often frustrated by local develop- 
ment organizations which have es- 
tablished well-paid people in well- 
appointed offices but can’t produce 
a copy of the local geological sur- 
vey map or the current report on 
local schools, or a map or _ photo- 
graphs of available sites, or a copy 
of the zoning laws. I, for one, am 
more impressed by the organization 
which can produce the facts than 
by the decor of its office. Such a 
compilation is a fine project for a 
volunteer committee even if the 
community does not have a paid 
official. 

Many an industrial development 
brochure points out there are 25 or 
50 million people living with a 200 
or 500 mile radius, and that the 
town is ideal for every imaginable 
type of industry. A lot more potent 
argument to us would be that the 
town has an established and ef- 
fective planning board, that its 
school system is modern and well 
operated, that it has land planned 
and zoned for industry and with 
appropriate services, and that it has 
data on available skills and wage 
scales. 

The bigger the company, the 
longer its surveys will take and 
it often requires months to screen 
all prospective cities, to prepare re- 
ports, and to convince top manage- 
ment. In our case a couple of years 
have sometimes psssed before we 
finally made an announcement. 
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IS NOT THE SAME 


At a glance, the steel framework above may look similar to other rigid 


frame structures. But itis not the same. It’s Uniframe, 


a 
. J 


available only from Varco. 
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Uniframe means the clear-span steel framework is solid .. . 
one piece. The clutter of nuts and bolts has been eliminated 
through Varco’s unique welding process. It creates a strong, distinctive 
building . . . a better building —for less. 
Varco is a fast-growing Southern industry, who’s buildings are now 
being distributed throughout the nation. The Varco Uniframe can be 
a lavish, customer-appealing business home, or a hearty-but-handsome 
manufacturing plant. It can be whatever you desire. 
Fill out and mail the coupon below, 
or contact the Varco distributor in your area. Find out more about 


the Varco way to build it better . . . for less. 


CU 


ee VARCO, 
a r S$ (o) P.O. BOX 781, PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 


Send me more information about Uniframe buildings. I'm interested ina 
building approximately size 
to be used for 


TELEPHONE JE 4-6030 


NAME 
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How Levi Strauss 


found a perfect fit 


in Georgia... 


Levi Strauss and Company, creators of Levi's jeans, now 
supplies casual wear to its large Southern market from a new 
plant at Blue Ridge, in North Georgia. 

The story of how Blue Ridge and the makers of the 
famous blue jeans got together is typical of the help received 
by leading firms every day from the C&S Industrial Develop- 
ment Department. Here is the story in detail: 

Dec. 1954—C&S contacts Company, suggesting locating 
plant in Georgia. 

Dec. 1954—June 1959— C&S maintains continuous contac 
with Company. 

June 1959—Levi Strauss asks C&S to help find plant site in 
Georgia. In the light of the Company’s requirements, C&S 
recommends Blue Ridge and two other cities, presenting com- 
plete industrial surveys on the three cities, from C&S files. 
July 1959—A C&S man accompanies officials of Levi Strauss 
on two inspection trips, arranging introductions with key 
local officials. 

Aug. 1959—Vice President Clayton McLendon of C&S, 
President Eaton of the Fannin County Bank and Mayor 
Spence of Blue Ridge meet Company officials in San Fran- 
cisco headquarters to discuss site and other questions 
Sept. 1959—C&S sets up a labor survey in Blue Ridge area. 
Sept. 1959—Levi Strauss announces it has selected Blue 
Ridge. Temporary pilot plant to open within a month. 

Every 10 days, C&S’ fully staffed Industrial Develop- 
ment Department helps locate another plant ‘n Georgia. 
If your Company would like full and 100% impartial informa- 
tion without cost or obligation on desirable sites in Georgia 

. call on the C&S, Georgia’s statewide bank. Your inquiry 
will be held in strict confidence. 


Industrial Development Department 


The Citizens & Southern National Bank 
AND AFFILIATES IN GEORGIA 


Broad & Marietta Streets .« Atianta 2. Georgia « Phone: -JAckson 5-3811 





